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e The following note, clipped from 
Volume I, No. 1 of Adult Jewish 
Leadership, the new publication of 
the American Association for Jewish 
1776 Broadway, New 
York 19, is in the opinion of the 
editors of ADULT LEADERSHIP an ex- 
cellent example of the intelligent edi 
torial policy of the new journal, 


Education, 


Ques. Which magazine in the gen 
eral educational field would be most 
helpful to me in my work as Program 
Chairman ? 

Ins. The magazine ApULT LEADER- 
suip, published monthly for 


two years now. 


some 


A Management Aid 


Stull in the realm of flattery, AL 
was particularly pleased to learn from 
WALLACE CLARK, Director of 
Management Research for the Gen 
eral Shoe Corporation, Nashville, of 
the magazine’s use to management 


people. He writes: 


I want you to know that i 
the opinion of one observer you peo 
ple appear to be doing a remarkabl 
good job. | see most of the publica 
tions having to do with general man 
agement subjects and personnel, and 
feel that ApULT LEADERSHIP is near 
the head of the parade among them 
Certainly your editorial group has 
much to contribute to the thinking o' 
people in the business world.” 


Philosophic Request 


“ 


. . It seems to me that it is time 
that we had a full discussion of adult 
education’s major and if need be 
minor premises in AbULT LEADER- 
sup. I should like to see an issue of 
your magazine devoted to philosophy 
or philosophies of adult education. 

“Thus far there has been a heavy 


methodological emphasis in ADULT 


LEADERSHIP. I realize the danger of 


trying to separate practice and _ the- 
ory. But there is such a thing as em 
phasis, and up to this point we have 
had an over-emphasis upon method 
and an under-emphasis upon philoso- 
phy or theory. 

“In a relatively few years adult ed- 
United States has 
moved from a field devoted largely to 
citizenship, domestic and shop skills 


to an 


ucation in. the 


all-embracing activity. The 


september, 


a 


ry od & » 
Gye « 


earlier concerns did not require the 
kind of thoughtful exploration and 
description of goals which the pres 
ent comprehensive movement does. 
Several new dimensions have been 
added to adult education and thus far 
the theoretical work has by no means 
been commensurate with this expan 
sion of activity, 

“Adult education is hellbent on 
‘broadening the base’; and on becom- 
ing “research-minded, and perhaps 
‘group - dynamics - centered. Unless 
there is an improvement in commu- 
nication, unless there is careful inter- 
pretation, these trends can work to 
the disadvantage of the adult educa- 
tion movement. | seem to detect in 
adult education an occupational dis 


ease which we may eall ‘terminology- 


in-breeding.’ 

“Perhaps | am alone in my con 
cerns, my worries, about a philosophy 
for adult education. Perhaps you have 
letters. Perhaps 
others will write you. | know the So 
cial Philosophy 


already had many 


Committee of the 
Adult Education Association is inter 
ested, but how many more are in 
terested 7” 

KEN WINETROUT, American Inter 
Springfield, Mass. 


national College, 


Buzzaboo? 


“As a librarian, more particularly 
a consultant at the state level, | attend 
a great many meetings, and speak 
with a great many people. Of late. 
Ive noticed an incipient dissatisfac 
tion with the ‘democratic method’ at 
conferences, institutes, meetings ol 
what have you. Individuals are heard 
to say, ‘If I go to another meeting 
and find myself in a buzz group once 
more, Ull resign, Vil walk out, V7] 
scream-——but I'll never zo to anothe: 
meeting!’ or ‘I’m tired of discussions 
or ‘Do we have to break up into small! 
groups?’ and so it goes. 

“J daresay it’s to be expected 
new ‘gimmick’ and not always intel 
ligently handled; too many group dy 
namics overnight experts; and sud 
denly a dispirited mechanical and 
forced instrument is in our midst. 

“Surely this not an isolated ex- 
perience, one peculiar to librarians ? 
W hile there may he comfort in wood 


i 


ges: at at 


company, | really would prefer some 
sound advice on bow best to handle 
the problem!” 

So writes ROSE VARNSTEIN of 
Sacramento, an early victim of the 
increasing use to which small group 
Readers 


techniques are being put. 


who can help her, please write 


Modern Greats 


The June issue of AbuLT LEADER 
SHIP carried two articles of helps and 
ideas for setting up programs based 
on an evening's reading. Program 
planners who are looking for ideas 
for a lengthier reading program will 
find a number of cues in this letter 
from BERTON J. BALLARD, Berke 
ley, Calif. 

“For the past six years my wile 
and | have worked in Great Books, 
and 1 still co-lead two groups. But 
last Spring out fourth year group de 
cided to go modern. 

“Working only 
books, a committee selected a list of 


from pape rbound 


modern books dealing with the pre 
dicament of modern man. 
“Note how well the books selected 


illumine this theme: 


John Hersey Hiroshima 


Albert Schweitzer: Out of My Life and 
Thought 


Bertrand Russell 


ence on Society 


The Impact of Se 

John Dewey: Reconstruction in Philo 
ophy 

John Steinbeck: Of Mice and Men 

Bernard Shaw: Caesar and Cleopatra 

Susanne Langer 


Key 


t. H. Tawney 


Philosophy in a Neu 


Religion and the Rise 
of Capitalism 


Ruth Benedict: Patterns of Culture 
Thorstein Veblen: The Theory of the 


Leisure Class 
John Dos Passos: The 42nd Parallel 
Ceorge Orwell: 1984 
Kranz-Werlel: The Song of Bernadette 


Ortega y Gasset The Revolt of the 
Vasses 


Sherwood Anderson: Winesberg, Ohio 
Lecomte du Nouy: Human Destiny 


“At the last meeting we try to do 
a resume of the predicament of mod 
ern man and ratify next year’s read 
ing lists. A clas 
paperbas ks for the next year Lhe 


committee culls the 


classes hold up well and like helping 
on the reading list. Too, the group 
feeds peopl into the Great Books 


| lasses, 
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Television 


an IMPACT? 


BY MARTIN MALONEY The School of Speech, Northwestern University 


When you turn on TV, do you want to be entertained? To escape? To learn? TV is what you 


make it, says Martin Maloney. A communications specialist and a writer for radio and television, he 


challenges some of our assumptions about the mass media. 


> ‘There are nearly thirty million television sets now in use 
in the United States. We might guess that the potential au 
dience for television broadcasts runs as high as eighty o1 
ninety million persons. And as new transmitting towers 
go up and the price of receivers goes down, the numbers 
run higher and higher. Short of the advent of “feelies’ 
or World War III, they will probably continue to run 
higher and higher; it is a maxim in the communications 
industries that the newest novelty can be displaced only 


by national catastrophe or a newer-than-newest novelty. 


The half of the nation, if the above estimates ar: 
correct, which is concerned with television may be di 
vided, like all Gaul, into three parts: 


1. People who use television—-advertisers, station 
managers, agency men, script writers, audience research 
ers, actors, directors and the like. As a class, this group 
worries about how many of the thirty million sets are 
tuned in, and to what. 


ae People who watch television—-that is to say, the 


eighty million: from a two-year-old Negro child in the 
Black Belt, sitting on a reconditioned orange crate in a 
packingbox shanty, watching a set which is the only 
article of “bought” furniture in the place, to a seventy 
year-old Caucasian widow in an antique suburban man 
sion with her five hundred dollar console on which sh 
watches nothing but wrestling matches.'! The members 
of this wildly mixed group worry about two problem 

whether they are getting any satisfaction out of television 
viewing (sometimes), and (frequently) whether the tel: 
vision set is going to work tonight. 

3. A small, vocal, mixed collection of parents, edu 
cators, television critics, psychiatrists, and the like (some 
of whom belong also to group one or group two), who 
constantly raise the question, “Yes, but what is it doing to 
our children (or society, or our criminal classes, or some 
thing) ? What, in short, is the impact of television?” 

| xcept for its focus on television, the question 1s not 
new. It has been asked, more or less formally, and mor: 
or less loudly, about radio, movies, comic books, jazz 
pulp magazines and dime nove ls. The monument il Rece nl 
Social Trends studies of the early thirties listed dozens 
upon dozens of hypothetical “effects” of radio upon Amer 


ican life. The effects of comic books upon children, of 
soap opera upon housewives, of Hollywood films on prac- 
tically everyone, have been studied, discussed and orated 
about. The results range in quality from the careful ob- 
servations and useful findings of Merton, Cantril, and 
Warner to the superb comic performance of a Dr. Louis 
Berg, who once claimed that soap opera addicts were 
doomed to experience increased blood pressure, nocturnal 
frights, vasomoter instability, vertigo, gastro-intestinal 
disturbances, profuse perspiration, tremors and perhaps 
a little tachycardia.” 

It is of course possible to answer the question of 
impact with more good sense than was displayed either by 
Dr. Berg or the networks involved. I suspect, though, 
that the question itself is somewhat faulty, that the 
assumptions usually concealed in it make a sensible reply 
difficult. These assumptions, as far as I can see, are 
two in number: that the “impact” of television is either 
“good” or “bad,” and that we are actually talking about 
the impact of television (from simple cause in linear 
fashion to simple effect) rather than about a social com- 
plex of which television may be only an aspect. The only 
satisfactory way | know to deal with such assumptions is 
to deny them, and then see where the denial takes you; 


These examples are not fictitious, Any interviewer or field worker 


a hig city could add further, and even stranger items. 


It is worth noting that people who ask this question generally 
assume that the “impact” is bad, and that they are almost uni- 
versally worried about others, | have yet to see an essay entitled 
The Impact of Television on Me.” There was, of course, the case 
of a doctor some years ago who exposed himsel} lo a series of 
news commentators, checking his blood pressure and pulse rate 
from time to time as he did so. But, like most such observers, he 
projected his findings wildly, assuming that anyone who listened 
to Winchell would turn bright purple, and that all consumers of 
H.. Kaltenborn’s standard product would seem positively corpse- 
avy: 


like 


The {wo rad o netut rks é hie fly ur volved in soap opera produc tion 
at the time, NBC and CBS, were shaken to the last and least vice 
we lent by tl e dreadful charges. NBC immediately convened 
ip of distinguished medicos to testify that soap opera was 
actually quite soothing, while CBS instituted research designed to 


show that women who listened to soap opera were usually normal, 
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to say, in this case, two things: 

Television has no impact of its own. 

Whatever phenomena we can observe in connection 
with television viewing need description rather than 
judgment. 


What Has TV Got? 


Let us examine the first of these ideas. A British 
critic, R. K. Nielson-Baxter, writing in The Cinema 1951, 
asks, “What is television? What has it got that the theate: 
and the cinema have not got? Is it, perhaps, no more 
than a means to bring a poor imitation of both into the 
home ? Something which has been amply demon 
strated is that real events are highly successful television 
material—_the Boat Races, boxing, and so on. But this 
does not make it a new and powerful and exciting medium 
of expression; it leaves it where it began——a rather re- 
markable electronic device for transmitting visual images 
over relatively short distances.” If we strike the depre¢ a 
tory adjectives from these sentences, what remains is the 


statement of an obvious and usually unrecognized truth 


about television, or indeed about any of the mass media 
They are, one and all, electronic devices designed to 
record, transmit, or preserve different kinds of symbol 

What kinds of symbols? That depends almost wholly o1 
the people who initiate the messages. on the people who 
consume the symbols, and on the kind of society in which 
the whole operation takes place. A film camera may be 
used indifferently to record the Cruiser Potemkin, an 
obscenity for exhibition at stag parties, a Hopalong Cas 


sidy Western, and a Henry V. A television transmitte: 


does not distinguish among the electronic patterns des 
tined to materialize into the images of, say, Milton Berle. 
Bishop Sheen, Warren Hull, and Alistair Cooke. Dis 
tinctions of this sort are whoily a human function. 

In the United States, the “structure” of television 


september, 1954 


was determined long before the device itself had been 
perfec ted. In the first plac e, television would be a business 

what else? Following the patterns of radio, it would 
offer entertainment to the masses and would be financed 
by advertising. In the general pattern of the mass media 
in the United States, its ownership would be relatively 
monopolistic, and its control by public agencies so limited 
as to be nearly non-existent. 

In short, television would suit the requirements of its 
it would be profitable; of the advertizers who 
hired its facilities—it would sell more and more consumer 
goods; of “the public’”——it would “give the people what 
they want,” every day, all day long. 

To the best of my knowledge, nobody in the United 
States, during the years 1946-48, seriously questioned any 


owners 


of these assumptions. On the contrary, anyone who bought 
a television set, watched one, or was influenced by tele- 
vision to buy anything at all, took an active part in putting 
the assumptions into practice. It had been a long time 
since David Sarnoff suggested that radio be endowed, 
like public libraries or museums, or since Herbert Hoover 
argued that the sale of air time for purposes of adver- 


ome of Mr. Ma- 
loney’s students at North- 


western taking notes on 
the TV programs flashed 

the screens in front 

them. Why not make 
your own minute-to-minute 
check of programs that 
you find particularly effec- 


tive? 


Positive expressions 
of liking backed up by de 
tailed comment——-and some 
criticism—help your sta- 
tion give you what you 


vant 


tizing would mean the vulgarization and destruction of 
broadcasting. 

Yet it is precisely this structure of controls which 
accounts for most of the content and style of present day 
television. Advertizers and broadcasters alike, knowing 
little enough about the infinite variety of tastes, back- 
grounds and interests of the individuals to whom they 
address themselves, construct a monstrous dummy named 
Everybody, and talk to that. Everybody is stupid. Every- 
body is bored. Everybody is lazy. Everybody is interested 
in sex, violence. something-for-nothing. 

The reflection of Everybody is what usually goes on 
the air. And what is the response of the eighty million in- 
dividuals. who are certainly unlike Everybody in greater 
or less detail? They continue to turn on their thirty 
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million television sets, night after night. Charles Sis pmant 
explained this phenomenon in Connection with radio, in 
his Radio. 7 elevision and SOC tely: 

“bor, though listening to the radio is nowhere com 
pulsory, yet almost everywhere—at least in industrially 


advanced countries —radio’s auditorium is filled almost 


to capacity . . . No radio service is so bad that it 
alienates the majority of its potential listeners . . . We 
might say that listening to anything is for the average 
citizen better than not listening at all. Most people's inner 


resources of interest and amusement are meager and 
rapidly exhausted. Moreover, lacking knowledge of any 
other system, the listener everywhere tends to «adapt him 
self to what he hears. 

What the viewer has to adapt to in American tel 
vision ts rather rigidly limited in four ways 

There is a fairly narrow range of subject matter in 
television. Everybody is interested in only a few things 
Western and crime shows, giveaways (including the 
emotional strip-leases ), household hints, sports and news 

There is a fairly simple style of presentation. A 
production style may be ornate (Everybody likes things 
fancy) but never subtle. 

There is an elaborate set of taboos designed to avoid 
offending the opinions of any known organized group 
which, incidentally, also prohibits the discussion of a 
good many topics of general interest. 

There is a perpetuation and duplication of formulas 
which seem to achieve popularity. The inevitable result 
of the rise of “I Love Lucy” in the ratings was the de 
velopment of such novel dramatic series as “My Little 
Margie” and “I Married Joan.” “Dragnet” spawns “The 
Plainclothesman.” | have no doubt that the phenomenal 
sucee of “Ding Dong School” has permitted dozens of 
female AFTRA members to spend profitable mornings 
before the cameras, cutting out paper dolls 

The system which | have tried to sketch here is 
point by point, an outgrowth of the sort of culture in 


which television abpopee ired it which we all cooperate 


Paney Maan vor 


radio 


for which we are all responsible. Practically speaking, 
we have no effective way of coping with a new idea or a 
new invention unless we can fit it into our normal business 
structure. Even the development of atomic power, which 
has so far been reserved for military uses, we regard as 
somewhat immoral, and are obliged to rationalize by 
saying that, as soon as the world situation permits, we 
will turn it to its “proper,” that is, industrial uses. 


The other main feature of our system of television 
control—the stress on the demands of “the audience” 
Is largely motivated by the demands of advertizing. It 
has, however, been customary among broadcasters for a 
long time to rationalize the audience fiction by describing 
it as “democratic;” what, after all, could be more demo- 
cratic than “giving the people what they want?” This is 
an exceedingly common mechanism in our society; 
comparable strategies may be seen, for example, in the 
statements of some progressive educators, some group 
dynamicists, and politicians who compulsively use the 


“team pl iy” metaphor, 


The Symbol Worlds of TV 


All this suggests, I trust, why I think it a mistake 
to discuss “the impact of television” as if television were 
some alien object prodding painfully into our lives, about 
which we can feel a legitimate and innocent grievance. 
lelevision is not the “had guy” in a Western, from whom 
we can be saved by Gene Autry wearing the glittering 
badge of the FCC. We may as well realize that, in this 
case, the “bad guy” is only ourselves with whiskers, and 
\utry is only ourselves with a star. 


But perhaps we may enquire briefly about the ex 
perience of television viewing. Out of the range of images 
which we may summon to the screen, which do we select, 


, 


and how do we interpret them, and why: 


It is customary, though hardly very accurate, to 
speak of television’s offering as principally “entertain 
ment’”——meaning that it offers a simple pastime of no 
special significance, an “escape” from everyday reality. 
It is true, at least, that television, like radio, is dramatic 
in its style; in addition to plays and films, which take up 
perhaps a third of total air time on most stations, we have 
commercials, interviews, news broadcasts, musical pro 
grams, and so on, which are forced into more or less 
dramatic forms. The televising of such events as the 
Kefauver and MeCarthy hearings and the conventions 
and campaign of 1952 suggest how nearly impossible it 
is for any televised statement to avoid the stereotypes of 


drama. 


The reason for this pattern is, I suspect, that it 
facilitates the sort of experience we most often seek in 
television. We bring to television——and indeed, as far as 
I know, to all the popular arts— the problems that plague 
us. The housewife brings to soap opera, if we are to 
believe Warner's study, the problems of her status and 
responsibilities; or, if we are to helieve Riesman’s The 
Lonely Crowd, the problems of consumption, the prob 
lems involved in the manipulation of herself and of others. 
She selects, presumably, the symbols which relate most 
adequately to her problems. In the soap opera world, she 


Continued on page 32 
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National Foundation 
for infantile Paralysis 


Children, parents, teachers, office and field 
workers joined hands with the medical profession this 
year in the Salk polio vaccine field trials, It is too 
early to appraise the effectiveness of the vaccine, bat 

we may already take quiet pride in the quality of 
the community planning and leadership that made 
this project possible. 


OU would not think, offhand, that a medical research 

project would offer exceptional opportunities to di 
velop community leadership through adult education 
But I want to report an unprecedented example of such a 
project—the 1954 polio vaccine field trial. A group of 
distinguished scientists designed this nationwide trial to 
enable the National Foundation for Infantile Paralysi- 
to test the effectiveness of a new polio vaccine. Then stats 
and local health officers, cooperating with the National 
Foundation, took over. 

From the beginning it was obvious to us in the Na 
tional Foundation that the willing cooperation of people 
from many walks of life would be needed. Volunteers 
professional and non-professional—-would be the life 
blood of the mass project. 


september, 1954 


The purpose of the field trial was to determine to 
what extent the killed-virus polio vaccine developed by 
Dr. Jonas E. Salk, of the University of Pittsburgh, would 
protect children from paralytic polio under natural con 
ditions of exposure, 

Qur basic problem was to get three doses of trial 
vaccine or control solution into the arms of approximate 
ly 650.000 children in the primary grades in school and 
to keep accurate records on all children involved in the 
trial. Thereafter evaluation of how effective the vaccine is 
will depend partly on a careful follow-up of how much 
paralytic polio eccurs among Vv ecinated and how much 
among non-vaccinated children. It also will depend on 
certain clinical and laboratory test programs. The re 
sults of the fieid trial cannot be known until 1955 
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AN EDUCATIONAL JOB 


The study plan called for a vaccination program 
about 200 carefully selected test counties or communities 
throughout the United States. In each local community 
an educational job had to be done. The details of the trial 
required infinite care in planning and execution, and nu 
merous special problems were bound to arise. For e 
ample, Sper ial arrangements had to be made to obtain 
blood samples from about one out of every 50 childrer 


participating. 


Our first educational concern was with the 650,01 
children actually receiving injections of vaccine or of 
similar-appearing but inert control solution. Next, we 
thought of the additional children—about equal in nu 


ber who would be observed as uninjes ted controls. Ther 


we had to consider the parents of all these childres 
least 2,000,000 to 3,000,000 adults who needed to kno 
what the field trial was about so that they might requ 
that their children take part in it. 


Beyond that, we had to take into account how to re 


cruit and instruct the professional and non-professional 
volunteers who would be required. We estimated that 
approximately 14,000 school principals, 50,000 classroom 
teachers, 20,000 physicians and 40.000 nurses would bi 
needed, Such was the magnitude of the educational job 
we faced! 

We further estimated that somewhere between 200 


000 and 250.000 active non-professional volunteer worl 


In New York, Volunteers Mrs. H. Weinlandt and Mrs. Grace 
Mendres register Mary Stock. 


‘0 .e 


ers would need to be enlisted in the 217 communities 
where the field trials were to be carried out. We felt nor 
professional volunteers could staff headquarters, prov 
transportation, perform pubiic information and pub! 
education chores, and work d:rectly in the schools with 
teachers and at the school vaccination clinics. In thi 


clinics we needed clinic recorders to fill out necessary 


record forms under the direction of the physician in 
charge of the clinic, and clinic aides who would be 
specific parts of the vaccination team. We also needed 
classroom mothers who would work directly with teach- 
ers in preparing preliminary record forms and in getting 
children to the vaccination clinics. 

An important part of the classroom mother’s job was 
to keep in touch with the parents of children whose classes 
were taking part in the trials. Sometimes it would be 
necessary for these mothers to explain to other parents 
why “request forms” for a child to take part in the trials 
had to be filled out and returned to the school. No pres- 
sure to obtain completed request forms was to be used, 
though. 


And we could not forget the rest of the public, many 
of whom had contributed to the field trial through the 
March of Dimes. We knew these people felt, quite prop- 
erly, that they had a stake in the trial and wanted to 
know what was going on. 


To help achieve our educational purpose we pre- 
pared a great variety of printed materials. These ranged 
from single page letters and mass distribution leaflets to 
a fairly elaborate operations manual. This manual was 
bulwarked by a series of “operational memoranda” di- 
rected toward each of the volunteers who had a specifi 
job to do in the field trials. We had to give instructions 
up and down the line to guide the many people taking 
part in the trials. All these instructions had to be flexible 
enough to meet local situations to which they might have 
to be applied. We also had the overall problem of making 
sure that the trials in each locality would be conducted 
so as not to jeopardize in any way a final, nationwide 
evaluation. 


We recognized, of course, that printed materials and 
visual aids were only some of the tools necessary to the 
broad community education task. We therefore tried to 
encourage face-to-face educational opportunities. Parent 
to-parent relationships—two women talking over the back 
fence-—could effectively convey appropriate, accurate in 
formation, we felt. For example, we made our plans in the 
hope that when the mother of a child in the fourth grade 
in school asked her neighbor, “Why isn’t my child get 
ting vaccine?” the neighbor would be able to give a sat- 
isfactoryy answer. “The field trial,” the mother might say, 
“had to be limited to the first three grades in school be 
cause the children in that school age group are the ones 
who most often get polio, and there just wasn’t enough 
vaccine for everybody.” 


For parent to educate parent, however, we had to 
start a long way back. As long ago as November, 1953, 
at the 9th annual conference of the State Advisors on 
Women’s Activities of the National Foundation, we gave 
a preview of steps that would have to be carried out to 
educate local communities about the field trials. As we 
discussed these, we decided that planning in the local 
community would have to include parents’ meetings. And 
so we encouraged the meetings at every school included 
in the trial. Speakers, question and answer panels, group 
discussion—-we planned to use them all. And we made 
available film strips and discussion guides to show why 
and how the tests would be conducted. In addition, na- 
tional women’s organizations and their national officers 
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were encouraged to explain the field trials to their me 
bers and enlist their cooperation. 


A CHANCE TO LEARN BY DOING 


We hoped that when the vaccine field trial came to 
a specific community it would represent a unique oppor 
tunity for community education—-an opportunity for 
learning through doing. A public information program 
conveyed educational material to mass media such as 
newspapers, radio and TV stations. house organs and 
church and club bulletins. 


Then early in the game we began scheduling and 
holding two types of community leadership meetings 
The first of these was an advance planning meeting. in 
volving key professional and lay leaders. This meeting 
was called by the local health officer directly responsibli 
for the medical conduct of the trial. The local superin 
tendent of the schools whose children would take part in 
the trial, representatives of medical societies and nursing 
organizations, and chairmen of key committees of vol 
unteers attended. They met to plan how to carry out 
administrative and medical details of the local trial. 

\ second type of community leadership meeting had 
another purpose-—to present accurate information on thi 
trials to influential citizens in the community and to help 


find capable non-professional volunteers. tepresentatives 


of all major organizations were invited to this kind of 
meeting. Men’s service clubs, women’s organizations. 
church groups responded. So did business and industry. 
labor, agriculture. Racial and nationality groups were 
represented, too. Representatives from these groups car 
ried the facts about the field trials back to their respectiv 
organizations, 

\ local health officer or physician opened the meet 
ing by talking about the overall plan and purpose of the 
field trial. Discussion followed of how organizations, 
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In Fairfax County, Va., 
Volunteer Mrs. John 
Lucas assists Dr. Mul- 
vaney in giving trial 
polio vaccine to Ronny 
Showalter. 


civie groups, and individuals might help. A film or film 
strip was often shown, A plea for volunteers was usually 
made. Finally, organizational representatives were given 
printed materials to show them where to direct their vol- 
unteers and how to arrange for speakers who could talk 
about the field trial. Members of the press attended and 
reported these meetings. Information thus fanned out in 
many directions; community understanding broadened 
and volunteer services were readily procured. 

We also held briefing sessions, in which duties and 
responsibilities were delegated and instructions issued for 
performing certain duties. 

Although | have stressed the plans we made for 
educating the adults who were to be involved in the field 
trial, we suggested equally strong educational programs 
for the children who were to be inoculated and observed. 
We provided the teachers with much informational ma 
terial and several important tools for explaining the trial 
to the children and quieting their fears. In particular we 
prepared a special film strip for children and a teacher's 
guide to go with it. This material was extensively used. 

I wish | could tell you exactly what the medical out 
come of the 1954 polio vaccine field trial might be. That 
answer lies in the future. Certainly the trial is going to 
help determine just how effective the Salk vaccine is as a 
preventive of paralytic polio. This is the specific objective 
and goal toward which we have all worked. 

But even beyond any medical results, | am sure that 
the field trial will have long range effects upon commu 
nity planning and leadership. It has already demonstrated 
that the people—average people -who support research 
by their contributions can actively engage in at least one 
phase of it through volunteer service efforts. A commu 
nity that has taught itself how to mobilize in an attempt 
to wipe out polio can learn how to meet many other com 


munity problems. 
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® How does leadership begin? There are many experiences which draw a person out 


of himself and start him planning for others. Letha Patterson relates how she found 


herself not as alone as she thought, and not nearly as helpless. 
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BY LETHA 3 PATTERSON Vational Association for Retarded Children 


KRHAPS you have always known that you were des 
tined to be a leader. | haven't. | had to be led into 
leadership. 

By a child 

Steve, our son, now ten, brain-damaged since birth 
will never fully comprehend the richness that he has 
brought into our lives along with the sorrow of his 
handicap. But he is the one who challenged me to grow 
up to find real meaning in my life—and to help lead 
other parents in facing their problems 

Four years ago, | was sitting, vegetable-like, in a 
chair, staring at the pattern in the rug. Mired in self pity 
Haplessly, hopelessly, helplessly trying to escape our 
problem. Today | am sitting in a chair, all right, but it 
is on the Board of Directors of the National Association 
for Retarded Children. 

Four years ago, | did not see how | could possibly 
live through another 24 hours. Today, | long for a few 
extra hours in which to work, while detesting the fact 
that I'm one of those mortals who has to spend one-third 
of her hours resting up for the other two-thirds. 

Now just what has happened to bring about this 
change? I strongly suspect that I just happened to be 
standing at the right place at the right time when the 
right people came to call. And being the person I am 
I met opportunity at the door without waiting for it to 
knoe k. 

Or maybe | was just tired of waiting. 

Because Steve was 4 years old before we got an 
adequate diagnosis. Its not easy, you can imagine, to 
accept the fact that your precious little blue-eyed worry 
will spend the rest of his life beating “4 time while the 
world marches past him with a steady 1, 2, 3, 4. This 
diagnosis merely confirmed our worst fears. But even 
so, | had to wait two more years to accept it as a fact 

And once accepted, | had to have more facts. So on: 
day in June, 1950, | picked myself up out of that chair 
and began my search at the St. Paul Publie Library. 
What a small amount of printed matter there was on the 
subject in those days! And what a rat-race I had that 
morning. From the Public Library, to the County Medical 
Library, to the State Department of Public Institutions 
Library—-but finally I ended up with Miss Mildred 
Thomson, head of the State Bureau dealing with the 
problems of the retarded. There | found publications 
but more than that | found a friend. | learned much late: 
that she is one of the most respected professional leaders 
in her field and my debt for her friendship and profes 
sional guidance these past four years can never be paid 

When | visited with her that day. she said, “By the 


way, there's a group of parents meeting monthly over at 
the Minneapolis YWCA. In fact, they’re having a meeting 
this next Wednesday evening. Why don’t you go? They 
need people like you.” 

So I went. Alone. 

“Do I really want to associate with parents of re- 
tarded children?” | asked myself, as I walked into that 
meeting room. | wasnt exactly expecting to see the 
abnormal kind of people you see at a side show, but | 
wasn t sure—-with all the mis-information | then had 
about the reasons children are retarded. | sat there steal 
ing furtive glances at each new person coming into the 
room. 

Amazing! They were just people —people like those 
you see at the P.T.A. 

And it turned out that this litthe group, mostly 
parents--35 or 40 of them-—-were to be hosts to local 
leaders from all over the country to form a national! 
organization of parents. That night | volunteered to do 
i little letter-writing. A Minneapolis mother had stressed 
the need for publicity and within a month the two of us 
found ourselves doing the publicity for that national! 
meeting. 

The only contact that either of us had ever had with 
a newspaper staff was paying the paper boy. She, a 
nursery school educator and I, a bacteriologist. What a 
rare blend! But when the convention was over and the 
NARC became a reality, we spread out our press clip 
pings. We weren't the only ones surprised. Even our 
public relations advisor said that no “pro” could have 
hoped to get such coverage. 

It was a case of fools treading the angel's path. We 
just saw a job that had to be done and if it meant calling 
the managing editor, we called him. (And they still 
like us!) 

With all this good publicity, we had to start a chap 
ter in St. Paul. Other groups were forming in several of 
the urban centers around the state, too, so the next step 
was obvious. The Minnesota Society for the Mentally 
Retarded was founded in June, 1951. 

I won't list the jobs that [I did in that year or the 
three years that followed. It makes me tired even to think 
about them——but you mention one and [Il find a file on it. 

Meeting with these other parents and working with 
them helped me to deal with my own problem, and it 
helped me to begin growing into leadership. I realized 
that my husband and I must do some intelligent planning 
for Steve and our own family. Only then could I take 
up my responsibilities to help these other parents and 
children——many of whom had far worse problems than 
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ours. Steve's injury had hampered him in his ability 
to meet and solve new problems and his need for super 
vision had been more or less constant. Six years of such 
vigilance had left me physically and emotionally ex- 
hausted. We had another son, Bruce, beautiful and 
normal, not yet four. He needed a mother, too. And my 
husband was reflecting the worry and constant tension. 
Something had to give. So with the best professional 
counseling, we decided to place Steve in a nearby private 
school. 

I know now, of course, that much of my feverish 
activity during that first year was a working-off of my 
own emotions about separating from Steve, and it was 
good that I had something to keep my mind busy. Action 
heats fretting, any day. And part of that feverish activity 
came because | was angry. | was getting at the facts and 
I was angry. 

Indignant. 


Indignant towards a crude, uncultured, ignorant 
arrogant society that had caused my family and othe: 
families to suffer unwarranted stigma, shame, fear and 
cruelty. Right here in our own U.S.A. I guess I was 
indignant at just about everybody. 

But fortunately, | didn’t let out with too many 
fightin’ words before I realized that not too long before. 
| had been a part of that “arrogance of ignorance.” (My 
professional friends helped me see this!) You can’t be 
mad at people when they don’t understand and_ parti 


Know and keep up with your subject. 
Employ professional guidance. 


Seek to learn from leaders in your own and 
other groups. 


Know \ ourself, 


Have confidence in yourself but be prepared 
to make mistakes. 


Acquire the tools and “know-how” for the 
specific job. 
Set up good communications — up-down 


sideways. 


Don’t spread yourself too thin, with excessive 
responsibilities. 


Develop good human relations with your pub- 
lic, your peers and the “little people” in your 


a T 
group. 


10 COMMANDMENTS FOR A LEADER 
| 
| 


THINK! 
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ularly when no one has bothered to tell them. 

My role became very clear. “The man who knows 
must tell!” So | started really trying to learn how to tell 
it at all levels——local, state, and national. Don’t ask me 
where | found time to study professional writing. | guess 
| had always wanted to write. It took Steve to force me 
into that too. But | had tremendous help from my hus 
band, my best and worst critic. Writing and organiza- 
tions are not his dish, but he enjoyed seeing them on the 
menu—-mostly for the benefits that | was receiving. And 
our other son, Bruce, has understood, too, that he is 
helping children like Steve, by being self-reliant at times 
when I get glued to this typewriter. We'll stand him up 
against any 8-year old. 

Just now he was standing here as we read a letter 
that Steve wrote to us. For a year now, Steve has been 
at our state school where he just won the spelldown in 
his class. He reads almost as well as any 10-year old. 


Ten years! You learn a lot about this problem in 
ten years. Enough to write about the rest of your life. 
And the way to become a successful writer, they say, 
is to write. 

The nice part about writing for public service is 
that you never get a single rejection slip. And the pay? 
It’s terrific. Beautiful, warm letters from the parents you 
are helping. 

Communications are so important in everything we 
do, and finally | am being allowed to settle down to do 
just that, communicate. A column, a newsletter, speeches, 
TV programs, articles, manuals .. . Editing and writing, 
laboring at a labor I love. 


Now what is the meaning of all this? Why do | 
tell it? What have I learned that’s so important? I have 
found significance and purpose in my life. Significance 


in everything | do and in what others do. 


Those hours that | spent staring at the pattern in 
the rug. They weren't entirely wasted. Because even then 
I was going into myself, searching for my hidden 
sources, looking for my spiritual candles, ferreting out 
the real hope that always lies in an apparently hopeless 
situation. And | found them all in the realization that | 
must face my problem thoughtfully, with the adequate 
mind which it is my fortune to possess 

I try to use that mind. Whether it is in accepting 
professional guidance, analyzing my own mistakes and 


of other 
leaders and other groups —or what. But mostly, [ try 


successes 


inalyzing the mistakes and successe 
to use my mind in understanding myself and the people 
with whom I work. parti ularly the new parents who 
haven't had time to develop emotional maturity about 
their problem. Surely [| must use insight and humility 
in helping them to step over some of the stones that 
bruised our feet. 


Continued inside back cover 
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THE 16MM FILM STARTS COUNTING ITS BIRTHDAYS 


The Film Cour 


day 


icil of America 
screening se: 
the 
omething 


three- 
sion in Chicago thi 
film in 
kind of 
na long 


Canne 


ear gave non-theatrica] 


America like the 


spotlighted recognition it 
been receiving in Edinburg} 
and Venice 


In plar ning the Assembly, the Film 
Council of 


America consulted some 


370 individuals representing varying 
interests of the 16mm film industry 
The sessions were so highly sucee 

ful that thinking was at once directed 
toward 1955. The National Planning 


Committee has held regional meeting 
at Hollyw 


City, and Evanston 


California Nev “4 rK 
Illinoi and the 
second annual American Film Assem 


ood 


bly is assured 
The trade press described _ thi 
year’s ground-breaking sessions a 


having brought the users to the film 


and taken the films to the use 
Specifically, the Assembly brought to 
gether 16mm film user produce 


and distributors from all parts of the 
United States and Canada for the ex- 


change of ideas and discussion of 
problem and for a_ concentrated 
screening and judging of the “best” 
of the previous year’s 16mm produc 


tion 

More than 1200 people attended the 
Assembly which was climaxed by the 
Golden Reel Festival, at which out- 


A New Look Af Liberal Arts 


Fully half of the liberal arts colleges 
of the country are said to be operating 
at a deficit. To aid institutional self- 
surveys of liberal arts programs, the 
Ford Foundation’s Fund for the Ad 
vancement of Education has an 
nounced a series of grants to 16 col- 
eges and universities 

One of these, the University of 
Pittsburgh, has completed an eight- 
months study of methods of improv- 
ing liberal arts education, and during 
the next two years will test out a 


new educational program based on 
the creation of four integrated 
courses: Communication Skills, In- 


troduction to the Humanities, Social 
Sciences, and the Physical Sciences 

If the pilot classes 
successful, they will be introduced as 


are considered 
formal courses in the University’s re 
quired curriculum. It is intended that 
the courses be well-rounded intro- 
ductions into the fields of 
knowledge, providing the undergrad- 
uate student with greater intellectual 
skills, and a 


various 


judgments, greater 


SS a: ( ee fe a eS , 


at the lst American Film Assembly, held in the Conrad Hilton 


Judging goes on 


i 


— - — 
Pare ete tin 


Hotel, Chicago. This group is trying to pick the “best” in the medical sciences 
category. 
tanding filn in 12 categories re- The award winning films are now 
ceived awards. Interested in statistics? being shown throughout the United 
Some 65 projectionists and 40 ma- States and Canada under the auspices 
chines were required to run off half of local film councils. Another on- 
a million feet of film. In all, 430 films going result of the Assembly and 
were shown more than 200 hours Festival is a Film Society Caucus 
of screening time. The 225 entrants organized nationally so that film so- 


covered a wide range of affiliation 


commercial producers, business or- 


universitie 
states, and for- 


ganizations, associations, 
government agencies, 


eign countrie 


NEW YORK A. E. 


is of adult 
barriers to 


“Active 


can 


education 
under- 


progran 
break down 
standing between people in 
kind of pursuit,” says Thomas L. Cot- 
ton, new president of the New York 


Adult Education Council. 


every 


The Council, he says, will extend 
opportunities for adult education in 
New York City; make scholarship 
grants to deserving adults who can- 
not afford to continue their post- 


formal education; expand operation 
of the Council’s consultation 
service on adult education offerings; 
organize institutes to train community 
leaders; and continue to enlist partici- 
pation from business, education, and 
the professions to carry out listening 
clinics being improve 
face-to-face c between 
individuals and 


free 


pioneered to 
mmunication 
groups. 


knowledge of the methods of science, 
and of the nature and achievements 
of man 


cieties may coordinate their activities 
(For more information, write Art 
Assum, Chairman, Film Society Cau- 
cus, Room 854, 430 S. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago 5, Illinois.) 
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COUNCIL ACTIVE 


Mr. Cotton, of Thomas L. Cotton 
Associates, community relations and 
research consultants, succeeds 
Robert F. Moore, general manager of 
Richardson, Bellows, Henry & Co., in- 
dustrial consultants. 

Other officers elected are: Robert 
M. Creaghead, Julius Greenwald, 
Wilbur C. Hallenbeck, Mabel Leslie 
and Alan Q. Peek, vice presidents; 
and Chester W. Schmidt, secretary 
and acting treasurer. 

New members of the board of di- 
rectors are: Leroy Clark, Robert M. 
Creaghead, Mrs. Murry Davis, Helene 
P. Gans, Norman S. Goetz, Wilbur C. 
Hallenbeck, Mabel Leslie, Mrs. 
George Z. Medalie, Alan Q. Peek, 
Lawrence Rogin, Mrs. Herbert Roth- 
enburgh, Chester W. Schmidt and 
Joseph Tuvim. 


social 


The Council is a non-profit service 
organization devoted to obtaining 
support understanding for the 
educational needs and wan‘s of the 
. , 
city’s adults 


ancl 


adult leadership 
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UNESCO ROUND-UP A.E. IN NEW YORK: FACTS AND FIGURES 
At the beginning of this year, 33 
member states had requested and The average public school adult edu- man, he is employed in industry at 
received direct assistance from Cation student in New York state, $3500. If a woman, she is a housewife 
“SCO in building ir educa- according to a recent survey, is mar- and otherwise unemployed. 
I in building up their educa pio} 
tional and scientific services. One Tried, and 25 to 34 years old. He is The greatest number of adults last 
hundred and thirty-six experts were enrolled in one course and has par- year—over 168,000—were enrolled in 
y I t 
in the field and a like number had ticipated in adult education before. classes and activities designed to help 
completed their assignments. He is a high school graduate. If a adult aliens become legal citizens, 
The UNESCO program as a whole young adults become active citizens, 
continues to emphasize fundamental aT “~ and the rest become better citizens. 
education, the introduction of public 
libraries, the teaching of science and 
coordination and interchange of sci- 
entific research. Ngee bli “a 
im . : » honor of leaders of public education 
“Fundamental Education Centers, : peli sas it home and family living, and home 
. ; held simultaneously with the NEA ; 
destined to train teachers in the tech- economics 
7 : i . convention on July 1. 
niques of fundamental education, hg? : 
Lowe 1 ioe Mittin Minus In furtherance of its bicentennial 
nave been set up in Mexico, Egypt, a -sgge ; 
Calon: Siekih: Tei Stienin oll head theme: “Man’s Right to Knowledge : 
eyton, faltl, iraq, Liberia, a ~ and the Bree Use Thereot” the Uni ing arts, crafts, music, literature, and 
land. These centers are financed @@ “He *ree Us alee. ‘ it 
ean : a a ‘ versity conducted a series of four drama. 
jointly by UNESCO and the govern- ; wre : 
: major conference: The fourth: adults preparing for 
ments involved. . : = got 
Stated Dr. Grayson Kirk, president new jobs or learning to do their 
of Columbia, “The purposes (of the present jobs better. This figure near- 
conferences) are in part to provide ly 100,000 includes adults taking 
guidance for governmental action, but commercial and agricultural subjects 
Columbia University highlighted its more importantly to cause a rethink- as well as those registered in voca- 
55th summer session this year by ing of our position and a reassessment tional shop courses. 
celebrating the 200th anniversary on of the social problems of an unsettled The trend in enrollment, although 
July 17th of the first class of age.” upward in all respects, has leveled 
off since 1951. It is encouraging to 
note, however, that the categories 
called civic and public affairs educa- 
tion, and parent and family life edu- 
“apes: qieaia diab ebb aban aoe mene ation had significant increases in 
MRS. HELEN STEINBARGER, acting OCTOBER 24TH is United Nation's} registration of 68% and 20%, respec- 
> chairman of the Adult Education Club Day. A kit of materials to aid in its 
. > . 5 i ? 
of Greater Washington (D.C.), reports celebration has been prepared for free } 
that the club has rounded out its first distribution. This material and other “ d 
year of existence and is energetically releases may be had upon request. York City, show that classes averaged 
looking ahead. Write to: The United States Commit- } 72 periods of instruction with an aver- 
THE RETIREMENT PLANNING tee for United Nations Day, 816 21st St., age registration of 29 
Seminar conducted by the New York N.W., Washington 6, D.C. Adults registered in the state pro- 
Adult Education Council is another MISS MARGARET TOLBERT, State gram of public school adult education 
organization celebrating a birthday. Supervisor of Adult Education, reports} were served at a state aid cost of 
Members of this experimental group adult education on the march in South $5.32 a person. The total amount of 
. " p i < ono PII Ft S . Y i 
? have met in a first annual reunion to Carolina. Miss Tolbert, who conducts tat if bli hcl well eal 
P : . 2 Stlé >g . c scene a ; a- 
compare notes on their individual re- a workshop for teachers who teach eee ron = ane # 
tirement plans. summer continuation schools in their | oe natng ee 
The seminar was established as a Communities, reports that Mr. James} Of 12,020 different teachers were used 
result of hundreds of requests for guid- Younginer, Superintendent of Schools } Approximately 60% were regular 
ance from people who suddenly found in Great Falls, South Carolina, de- teachers and 40% drawn from other 
themselves at retirement age without livered at the regul 
plans for what to do about it. The mencement this year ten high school 
first group of interested retirees signed “equivalent” diplomas to ten adults in 
for a series of nine sessions in what was his community who had attended the 
frankly a pilot project set up to stim- evening school and passed the high 
ulate the interest of privately or pub- school examination given by the Uni- 
licly endowed organizations in the gen- versity of South Carolina. 
erally unrecognized problem presented Miss Tolbert further reports that 
by the “free time” of our increasingly Greenwood County has appropriated 


The second highest registration in- 
cluded 128,000 adults learning to 
strengthen American home life 
through classes in parent education, 


King’s College, Columbia’s pre-revo- 
lutionary forerunner. Commemorative 
events included a convocation in 


The third highest registration, some 
117,000: the cultural subjects includ- 


Two Centuries of Education 


tively. 


State-wide figures, except for New 


ir high school com- occupations. 


Public school adult education is 
serving about 10% of the professional 


people in the state, 8% of the clerical 


versons engaged in 
5% of the retired 
people. It has been interesting to note 
that more than half the people in 
public school adult education have 
been in other adult education classes 
or activities. This indicates that pub- 
lic school adult education, moving 
from a set of night classes to a com- 
prehensive program, is now providing 
a variety of opportunities to meet a 


workers, 4.8% of 


| 


agriculture, and 


large number of older citizens. $1500, and Chester County $1600 to 

Members of the council and guest supplement the State Fund for Adult 
experts volunteer their services to the Education. It is hoped that textile 
seminar, offering advice on trades, centers in these counties will boost the 
crafts, arts, education, and finance. Dr. total to provide still more adequate 
Alonzo F. Myers, chairman of New adult education services, and that con- 
York University’s Department of Higher tinuing education will remain one of the 
Education, is director. aims of this rapidly developing region 


On 


variety of needs. 


- 
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NOVEMBER 5TH AND 6TH are important dates 
... save them for... 


ard Annual Meeting of (NO 


conference focus: 
The 1954 annual meeting of the Council of National O1 
yanizations of the AKA (organizations working primarily 


{ 


in the field of adult education) will have as the focus for 
its program “Increasing Effectiveness of National Organ 
izations in Adult Education.” As representatives from 
the 130 organizations affiliated with the Council confer 
such specific subjects will be discussed as: 
>» National conventions as they increase an organiza 
tion's purpose; 
p Responsibility of organizations for interpreting re 
search to their constituents; 
> Effective procedures of developing an informed and 


upporting constituency 


range: 
The meeting, the two days prec eding the AEA Conference 
is the third since the founding of the Council in 1952. In 
these two years a number of projec ts have been undertaken 
that will be of assistance to the organizations working in 
the Council and to the adult education movement generally. 
Progress on these projects will be reported at the meeting 
and advice sought from the Council assembled on future 
action 

Among the activities in progress at present are 
® working to assist representatives of voluntary organiza 
tions to develop know-how in using TV to achieve the o1 
vanizations’ educational objectives; 
@ encouraging national organizations to study and im 
prove two-way communication between the national body 
and the constituency ; 
@ drawing together information on techniques for 
handling controversial issues, so that organizations may 


have the benefit of accumulated experience 


camera eye: 
An interesting feature of all Council meetings is the op 
portunity for informal talk and exchange of information 
about the every day problems each organization meet 
To give some idea of the kinds of organizations taking 
part in this informal talk, let’s let our candid camera 
snap some of the conversation groups at the coffee hour 
Over here we see the representatives from Altrusa Na 
tional Safety Council, and the National Association of 
Manufacturers. And over there the American Jewish 
Committee, American Dental Association, American A 
sociation of Group Workers, and the Girl Seout repre 
entatives. Over by the door, representatives of the League 
of Women Voters, The Great Books Foundation. Federal 
Civil Defense Administration, the Department of Agri 
culture, and the National Council of the Churches of 
Christ 

It will be a good session this vear as usual, with all 
these organizations focusing on a mutual concern—adult 


education, and the informed and active citizen 


\APSAE Conference 


a theme in two parts: 


7 Meeting the Interests of Adults 


Veeting the Needs of Society 
a varied program: 


4 Work Groups will discuss kinds of adult education 
public school adult educators are carrying on in the 


‘ lassroom 


ry | Academic and Liberal Education 
ry 2. Arts and Crafts 


3. Education for Aliens 
}. Fundamental Education 
>. Homemaking 

6. Parent Education 

7. Education for Aged 


8. Vocational—Technical— Apprentice 
Ls 9. Business and Commercial 
ry 10. Agricultural 
11. Health, Physical Education and Safety 
ef 12. State Directors and Supervisors 
: Discussion Groups to consider bringing adult edu 
| cation to bear on society’s problems at the com. 


munity, state, national, and international levels: 
1. Public Affairs Education 
2. International Education 
’. Human Relations Education 


Hi | Adult Education by Television 


» Providing Educational Services to Com 
munity Groups 

» The Development of Technical Skills in 
Discussion Leadership and Training of 


~ 


Community Leaders 


SPEAKERS: Shelby M. Jackson, State Superintendent 
Louisiana: keynoter; Loy LaSalle, NAPSAE Pres 
ident: “The President’s Views on Adult Education :” 
Edgar Fuller, Executive Secretary, Joint State School 
Officers: “The Case for Support for Adult Edu 
cation.” 

Conference Summary and report on Adult Edueca- 
tion Association study tour‘by Arthur P. Crabtree 


Bureau of Adult Education. New York State. 


also scheduled: 


Friday luncheon and business meeting, Saturday 
night banquet and installation of incoming officers. 
Sunday morning meeting of new and old officers and 
Board of Directors. 


In‘ormation about Conference program, fees, ete 
, write to: R. J. Pulling (program chairman), Chief, 
$ Bureau of Adult Education, Albany, New Yor! r to 

Burton Dufhe (local errangements chairman). Dire 

tor of Educational Extension, Chicago Public Schools 


228 N. LaSalle St., Chicago 1, Il 


Morrison Hotel, Chicago 
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@ You may want to step back fifty paces in order to get 
the greatest value out of this Workshop. Most of us get so 
intimately concerned with the details related to our 
particular jobs we find it extremely difficult to get away 
far enough to be able to see the entire organization in 
proper perspective. This Workshop attempts to help us 
take a clearer, more understanding look at our large 
organizations—to see what makes them tick and to have 
some ideas about improving their effectiveness. 

There are few of us indeed who are not closely 
related to one or more institutions, formal organizations, 
or agencies which serve us in many ways. It may be 
through a job in an office, industrial plant, business, o1 
social institution. It may be through a membership in 
lodge, charity or religious organization. It may be by 
our participation in community or political life. In all 
these areas present-day man has found it necessary to set 
up organizations to meet his needs. And with organization 
and size have come problems as well as advantages. 

The clerk-owner of the corner store sells you an 
item, takes your money, and gives you change. A simple, 
direct operation. But at the large store the clerk must 
fill out a sales slip. And this sales slip symbolizes the 
complexities of the large institution. To understand the 
intricacies of this sales slip requires an understanding of 
the general organization of the store, its departmental 
structure and its communication channels. To see why a 
sales slip is needed, rather than the simple direct sale of 
the small shop, is to understand the written records and 
communications which are demanded by the impersonal 
institution. Routing slips, information copies, going 
through channels are other methods set up to take care 
of similar operating needs. ‘To paraphrase, “the organiza 
tion must go on,” and it is set up to maintain itself with 
the minimum of dependence on particular people. Don't 
think “they can't get along without you” because they 
can—otherwise the organization itself could not survive 

Now considerable attention has been given recently 
to the problem of democracy in large organizations. We 
have seen more and more focus on human relativ rs 
conference methods, and staff decision making. We tend 
to resent the vague dep rsonalization which seems to be 
represented by the huge corporation. Yet without care 


and understanding we may over-react to any use of 


september, 1954 


WORKSHOP CONTRIBUTORS: Vax RK. Goopson of 
the College of Education, The Ohio State University, 
and GALe Jensen, of Grinnell College, lowa, collabo 
rated in developing this workshop with consultative help 
from Jay Jackson, Research Center for Group Dynamics, 
University of Michigan. Major responsibility for the 


individual articles is indicated by the byline. 
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authority, misnaming it “autocracy,” or to the establish- 
ment of channels of communication as preventing “total 
involvement.” And in the day to day reality ten man- 
hours of discussion among relevant people may not pro- 
duce a sufficiently better decision than what one man 
could produce in one hour; while the other people may 
have nine man-hours of decisions clamoring for im 
mediate attention on their own desks. 

Democracy need not be opposed to efficiency —it 
must not be if democracy is to survive. But we need to 
work continuously to search for an interpretation of 
democracy which complements our need for efficiency. 
To attempt a direct transfer of “democratic methods” 
from the small group situation to the large organization 
may not work out. 

Much greater understanding of the fundamental 
complexities of the large organization is necessary on 
which to base our reinterpretation of democracy. This 
Workshop is one attempt to help in that understanding. 


How can you help people 
see what you mean? 


Next month’s Workshop 
on AUDIO-VISUALS 
tells about: 


@ new equipment to keep your group from 
fighting and flighting 


new ways to use common A-V devices 


6 

@ how-to-do-it instructions for making your 
own inexpensive, effective A-V materials 

@ 


some principles for effective use 


the WORKSHOP 
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“VORMAL organizations are very much with man to 


casual meetings on the street and elsewhere, and other 


F 
day. Adults invest a major portion of their energy informal associations which satisfy his need for relaxing a 
and waking hours in one and another organiza- and “free-wheeling” his emotions, ideas and activities; sec 
tion. The home, school, church, hospital, business, fac- and the child has his play. Furthermore, planners and pat 
tory, professional office, government, and community managers of formal organizations frequently make pro- sar 
organizations with various service functions—all such visions for informality within the organization itself. If 
organizations have their formal features. Not only are a chance for informal relations isn’t deliberately pro- 
adults involved, but also the child. In his early imma vided, people will generate them either openly or under- 
turity, the child has the home; and later the school cover, so necessary is the need to “let off steam” and for Inf 
church, and other educational organizations. His organi people to be just themselves for a while. 
zational relationships expand as he grows toward adult von 
hood. The continuous involvement of the adult and his CONTRASTS BETWEEN THE INFORMAL ati 
children in formal organizations sets the task for him to AND FORMAL ous 
; improve his understanding of their make-up and modes There are essential differences between formal and 
of operating. informal organizations. Some of the contrasts, described Illu 
Phe formal organization puts the individual at th in an Autonomous Groups Bulletin,* show clearly why me 
summons of external demands—forees which originat the one is a necessary supplement to the other. The for- me 
outside his personality. These demands that are put upon mal is concerned with relations out and away from the bov 
him are only indirectly fashioned out of his needs. Ordi person, while the informal takes its essential character- the 
narily he must adjust to existing conditions. He is eithe: istics from the person and therefore has an orientation tha 
born into an organization (as in the family) ; or he joins towards the person. Some of the essential differences be- 
one, either by invitation (as in a club), through employ tween the informal and the formal are presented below. 
ment (in a business or a profession), through training 
and licensing (as in the professions), by professing a Informal : Formal : Inf 
x belief (as in a church), or because of his rights as a Individuals neo nesa individuals ace apie ' 
7 , citisen (in joining o politi al organization, for instance). another in interaction as another in interaction as and 
: Because of his difficulty in standing alone, the indi persons in the full sense. performers of functions, mo: 
vidual submits to external demands. He respects the fact Hinetration: Before the PTA mectine starts. two mothers. coo 
of life that organization is required to meet his need for Jane and Mary, talk about their children. After one Ilu 
: shelter, worship, health, food, conveniences of moder mother convenes the meeting, she addresses the other as star 
life, government, affection and children, defence against Madam Secretary and is addressed as Madame Chairman. hely 
enemies, and learning. These needs ordinarily can b age 
satisfied only through cooperation with other people. Thi ——— app 
is a basic human predicament from which there is no : 
a Informal Formal 
= — ver : ' Activities are ends in Activities are means to 
fo jut the necessary submission brings its cost to the ; Sat i al 
| human personality; it causes fatigue, drains nervous cmeunseeves. - a Infe 
: energy, and produces anxiety. Illustrat‘on: Before the consulting physician arrives, the c 
The formal relations need not, however, impair nor the 
S destroy personality because usually the individual is re- "oath fnsernational Congress on, Mental Health. Autonomous | ay 
ey vitalized and refreshed through the informal human situ Groups Bulletin, Vol. VII, No. 4—Vol. VIII, No. 1, Summer Illy. 
ation. The adult has his friends, informal coffee clubs, Autumn, 1952 (New York), p. 14 mat 
14 the WORKSHOP adult leadership sept 
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“Yesterday, and ever since history began, men were related to each other as imdiwiduals 


... Loday the everyday relationships of men are largely with great impersonal con- 


cerns, with organizations, not with other men. 


“Now this is nothing short of a new social age, a new era of human relation 


ships, a new stage-setting for the drama of life.” 


patient and his family doctor enjoy talking about a base 
ball game which both have seen. Upon the arrival of the 
second doctor, discussion turns to the symptoms of the 
patient, and reaches a conclusion that surgery is neces 
sary for the patient. 


Informal Formal 


People’s expression of 
reason and emotion is rel- 
atively free and spontane- 


People’s reason and 
emotion are channeled in 
the interest of achieving 


ous. calculated or  predeter- 


mined joint purposes. 


Illustration: Before the Director of the Board comes to a 
meeting, the members chat—with some heated disagree- 
ment— about national politics. When the Director arrives. 
»owever, the expressions of emotion end quickly, and 
the board members address themselves to the agenda 


that the Director has placed before them. 
oe 


Informal Formal 
Cooperation is implicit 
and activity is for the 
most part spontaneously 
coordinated. 


Cooperation is explicit. 
and activity is always con- 
sciously coordinated. 


Illustration: Before the home demonstration meeting 
starts, some of the guests wander out into the kitchen to 
help the hostess with food preparations. After the home 
agent has conducted the demonstration, the Chairman 
appoints the hostess committee for the next meeting. 
ee ee ee 

Informal Formal 
Cooperation restricts Cooperation restricts 
the individual’s liberty the individual’s liberty 


relatively little. to a high degree. 


Illustration: John is a pipe-smoker and runs out of 
matches. In the home of a friend, he asks for matches 


september, 
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and walks across the room to get them. In a school board 
meeting, he foregoes the pleasure of smoking, although 
others are smoking, when he runs out of matches. He 
doesn't want to interrupt the meeting. 


These contrasts between the informal and formal 
might mislead one to think that a given human situation 
could be classified on an either-or basis; either it is 
formal or it is informal. But human situations rarely 
come in so pure a type. They are typically a mixture of 
the methodical and informal. The elements of contrast 
have been sharpened in the statements in order to provide 
clear models of each. 


BALANCE BETWEEN THE INFORMAL 
AND FORMAL 


It is a mixing of the formal with the informal that 
makes social relations bearable. Both are necessary. The 
personality could not bear for long, relations organized 
solely on a formal basis, even though, as is true, many 
needs of the person can be satisfied only as he participates 
in formal organizations. 

We have to strike a balance between the need of 
people for informality, and their need for the kind of 
structure that will let them get their work done, whether 
within the compass of a service club, a business, church, 
Or Ss hool. : 

We have touched upon ways that mental-hygiene 
safeguards may be built into the formal organization by 
the introduction of such things as coffee breaks, recre 
ation periods, ete. Such things all have the consequence 
of relaxing human relations temporarily, as the person- 
ality requires. 

An alternative is for the individual to restore his 
mental and emotional balance in some human relation- 
ship outside the formal organization. Irritation, hostility, 
and other disturbing feelings that may have been gen- 
erated in a formal business situation, for example, may 
he funneled 'off through the home. The neighborhood play 
group of children may become the safety valve for the 
school. 


A word of warning. This sort of mental-hygiene 
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restoration, although useful to the individual, may be 
detrimental to the other set of relationships ; home life 
may suffer as a result of human friction experienced at 
the office. The members of an organization, therefore. 
should try to burn off the “human smoke” that is ger 
erated through its formal operations. This requires that 
people understand the formal organization. Hf relation 
ships are distorted by misunderstandings of one person 
by another, or one group by another, efficiency of opera- 
tion will be lowered; the organization may even be de 
stroyed. But if there is a reasonable degree of under 
standing among the pe ople concerned, then they can plan 
and manage their organization in such a way as to main 
tain a balance between the personality needs for infor 
mality, and the task needs which require impersonal o1 


panization, 


THE PROBLEM OF SIZE AND COMPLEXITY 


The relationships among people in an organization 
tend to become more formal as the organization increases 
in size and complexity. The more numerous the personnel, 
the greater the need for organized communication chan- 
nels and clarity of job functions. The more complex the 
task and therefore the more varied the pattern of ac- 
tivity necessary for accomplishing the task—the greater 
the need for flow and process planning. 

For an example to the contrary, imagine a factory 
that makes one product —a broom — which requires little 
more than cutting, bunching, and attaching broom straws 
to a wooden stick. Assume also that the factory employs 
no more than ten workers, each competent and willing 
to do any one of the few required work operations. Ob 
viously no highly formal organization is required here. 
Formal relations very likely will remain implicit; no one 
will need to talk about them much or raise questions 
about them, provided the workers feel properly rewarded 
and the boss is satisfied with production quantity and 
standard. 

Turn-over among workers would require that the 
boss and perhaps a worker instruct a new employee,:and 
through this instruction formal relations might be made 
explicit: what-one-does-when-signaled-by-a-co-worker 
would become acclimated so that he would not need ex 
pressed cues in order to do his work, and the formal 
would recede from his CONSCIOUSNESS just as it had from 
the minds of his fellow workers, provided he continues 
to be satisfied with his employment. 

You will easily see that the image created by this 
simple factory situation is not very typical, The factory, 
business, church, school and other organizations, with the 
exception of the home, tend to be massive in size and 
quite complex. A great many people with specialized 
knowledge and skills must be coordinated in the work 
situation today if the modern organization is to function 
effectively, 

As an organization grows in size and complexity, 
certain conditions come into existence that determine its 
make-up. An important condition is that the people who 
work in a big organization become non-visible to one an 
other. They “relate” formally to one another only through 
superiors or representatives, and then rarely. 


For ex ample, in an agricultural extension service of 
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a state university with a staff of one hundred profes- 
sionals, the workers are out in the field working directly 
with clients a good portion of the time and are not avail- 
able to one another for face-to-face consultation. Repre- 
sentatives of staff units may meet regularly to confer 
upon problems and to advise the director on policy ques- 
tions. Because of the division of duties and responsibili- 
ties, a great deal of interpreting of one division to an- 
other has to be done before the personnel can share any 
semblance of the whole picture of the university exten- 
sion. Periodic staff meetings are not ordinarily adequate 
to satisfy the need for understanding the organization. 

As a result, the director who receives communica- 
tions regularly from each division is about the only per- 
son in a position to understand the organization in its 
far-flung reaches. Even so, his image of it may be dis- 
torted because of unintentionally distorted communica 
tions from his colleagues. 

In his communications with personnel, one of the 
leadership tasks of the director becomes that of reflecting 
back to them his sense of organizational coherence, har 
mony, and appraisal. His thoughts about the organization 
become its symbol in the minds of his colleagues. Thus the 
director should not be surprised to discover that his col- 
leagues quote him with an air of finality when explain- 
ing the agricultural extension service to one of its thou- 
sands of farmer-clients. 

The kind of relations that work se well when people 
can see and talk to one another just will not maintain a 
complex and large formal organization. Simple human 
interaction must give way to formal relations with sym 
bolic representation, 

This condition of people being non-visible and in 
accessible to one another determines formal relations in 
another manner. Planning, coordination of work, and 
other managerial activities must be carried on at a formal 
and abstract level. Of necessity some people take on a 
special managerial function. 

Also——and this is a critical condition persons de- 
nied a face-to-face relationship have no opportunity to 
check the truth of their ideas of one another and to cor- 
rect for mistakes. On the other hand, the members of a 
face-to-face work group, as we saw in our broom factory 
example, have the opportunity to “tailor-make” continu 
ously and to keep accurate their views of one another and 


one another’s function in the organization. 


In the huge formal organization, assumptions about 
the other person become abstract and easily distorted. 
Since there is little personal contact which a person may 
readily experience, he has to make “blind” judgments. 
These may be rational or irrational. But make them he 
must, because it is only as he makes some assumptions 
about the behavior of others that a person’s own activities 
can have a reasonable and meaningful quality for him 
as he participates in an organization. 

The large number of people involved in an intricate 
pattern of operations makes it difficult for an individual 
to acquire and keep alive a valid picture of his role in 
a modern organization, as well as the role of others. 
Size and complexity, therefore, raise problems that set 
the task of understanding further the formal organiza- 
tion —a task that will be pursued in the following articles. 
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By MAX R. GOODSON and GALE JENSEN 


@ When we talk about the design for work or the fabric of authority or communications in a formal 
organization, we are giving attention to a social reality that is not to be characterized by particular 
human personalities. It is through viewing large organizations as having structures independent of the 
people involved—such as work, authority, and communication structures—that a science of human 


organization can be built. As such a science develops, it stands as a resource to be used by people trying 


to work in and improve formal organizations. 
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PF HERE is much more to a store, and certainly to other 
| sorts of organizations, than what meets the eye of the 

customer in a haberdashery or the client of a service 
organization. Looking behind the scenes at the way the 
store operates we would find at least these three indis- 
pensable elements of formal organizations: (1) the 
design for work; (2) the fabric of authority; and 
(3) communication. 

A general statement applies to these three indis- 
pensables of an organization. They are first of all formal 
patterns of human relationships. In this sense, they are 
abstract and devoid of the personalities that perform the 
operation. The organizational structure chart on the 
wall is an attempt to get down on paper a picture of the 
way the organization is set up to do its work. These 
charts and plans have meaning and usefulness which does 
not depend on the particular people who are filling the 
various roles indicated on the chart. It illustrates the 
jobs and tasks which must get done if the total purpose 
of the organization is to be accomplished, and how these 
tasks are related to one another. 

These formal patterns of relationships represent the 
interde pendence which is necessary because men must 
cooperate in order to accomplish the tasks which they 
have set for themselves, whether they be in social azencies, 
schools, retail stores, or on the production lines. This 
fundamental contract in human relations 
toward the common task 


to cooperate 
is a source of both morale and 
organizational efficiency. Without it no effective organi- 


zation is possil le. 


september. 1954 
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THE DESIGN FOR WORK 


The design for work of an organization springs from 
its public task. Every organization has a purpose which 
it presents to people outside--the public -or a deserip- 
tion of what it is in business to accomplish. A school an- 
nounces that the education of students is its public task. 
A hospital has the aim to return its patients to health and 
normal activity as quickly as possible. A factory manu 
factures a product which is distributed té customers 
through its business channels. A parent-teacher organi- 
zation states that it intends to represent the parents of 
children attending the schools and to work at solving 
problems that occur between parents and teachers. 

An analysis of actual and potential clients or cus 
tomers of an organization makes it possible for an organi 
zation to clarify its purposes or improve its product. It 
provides an objective frame-of-reference which protects 
against assuming that a service is being performed when 
not much is being accomplished. For example, school 
teachers have found conferences with parents useful in 
making the objec tives of the school clearer to themselves 
and in helping them cc how the way they do their work 
carries out the purposes of the school. 

Given its public task, the design for work in an 
organization comes from the relations between organiza 
tional personnel and clients in an organization or cus 
tomers. Once these relations have heen clarifier the 
organization may devise a work plan for getting the job 
done. Essentially the design for work shows the various 


jobs which must be done if the purpose is to be achieved, 
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and the relationships among those jobs. 


In dividing up the total task and assigning person! el 
to jobs: (1) there must be a coordination of individual 
efforts and (2) employees must be competent in doing 
heir job 


If you will take even a cursory look at a machine 
you will see easily enough that produc ing it isa compli 
cated undertaking. Likewise, educating a child or restor 
ng a person to health represent doing jobs deman¢ 
a greater variety of skills than could be managed by any 
one person alone. The personne | of an organization, then 
need to align themselves in the work design so as to divide 
the task And since the total job is accompli hed step-wise 
they need to apply their efforts in a sequential fashion. 
For example the processing unit of a factory can hardly 
begin work until the receiving de partment has gotten the 
raw materials into their hands. 

Not only must personnel arrange their jobs in a 
equence, but they must be competent in doing the tasks 
to which they are assigned. One failure will contribute 
to the ineffectiveness of the whole organization. and may 
cast it in a bad light with its customers. Therefore, each 
member of the work force has a legitimate stake in the 
effectiveness of work done by others. 

In addition to doing its public task, the personnel 
of an organization face another work requirement 
maintaining and developing the organization itself In 
a larve organization, many pe rsonnel d y nol work with a 
client group directly. They work for other members of 
the organization performing facilitating and maintenance 
job Office clerks, secretaries and janitors are in this 


c 


category. o are officers who give attention to planning 


the organization, creating new tasks. recruiting new client 


* ... the kind of 
communicating in 
which members 
empathize with one 
another is the 
primary factor in 
influencing and 
maintaining a posi- 
tive emotional 


2 ”_ 
climate. 


Photo courtesy 
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groups, and training personnel. Their work is designed 


through the need for maintenance and development. 


THE FABRIC OF AUTHORITY 


In addition to a design for work, an organization 
requires a structure of authority—-the mechanism for 
authorizing personnel to act. It is a misconception of 
organizational needs to consider authority as opposed to 
the freedom of personnel to act. Such a confusion leaves 
the way personnel relate to one another open to chance 
or to power struggles. 

People require freedom to take initiative and to com- 
plete the assigned job. But without an authority structure 
which is understood, they may be in continuous conflict 
and partially, if not totally, immobilized; they lack the 
security and freedom which comes from knowing who 
makes what decisions and thus which decisions they 
themselves are truly free to make. Authority relationships 
are required in order for the organization to function 
effectively. This requirement raises the question of how 
authority is to be organized. 

In an organization there is a line of authority that 
runs from the top to the bottom, along which positions 
of authority must be assigned and to which personnel 
must relate themselves if an organization is to function. 

\t the top there must be an officer or body that is assigned 
the power of final determination of authority. From this 
position authority must be delegated and distributed, with 
areas of a reasonable amount of autonomy assigned at 
each level of the hierarchy. Thus a social welfare agency. 
or any other organization, has an organizational chart 


(or one may be produ ed) which shows a board of control 


at the top, a director, divisions that derive from its 


adult leadership 
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purposes, with a subordinate authority figure responsible 
for each, and so on. In some such fashion the authority 
function or hierarchy of command is built into every 
formal organization. 

This patterning of the authority function must be 
in agreement with the work design of the organization. 
That is, when a person is assigned a job such as doing a 
study for a school superintendent, his task must be 
properly authorized. Approval must be given by the 
superintendent and other members of the faculty who 


have a relationship to the study—either by providing 


: data or in a position to act upon the recommendations 

that come from the research. If the necessary congruity 
between work and authority is not realized, the efficiency 
of the organization may be impaired whenever decisions 
i about alternative actions must be made. The researcher 
\ must have authority, or a ready means of determining 


authority. where alternatives show up in the job of 

planning and doing the study project. 
The authority alignment that personnel of an organi 
; zation hold with one another must be clear in another 
way. Authority or authority-making must be defined so 
that areas of authority do not overlap or conflict with 
one another. Whenever decisions or a selection must be 
made among alternative courses of action, and there i 
doubt about which personnel of the organization have 
authority to act in what way, the organization will be 
thrown into crisis. Personnel will begin to feel insecure. 
Discontent will spread. The most anxious people will 
seek escape from the organization, As a concrete illustra 
tion: When members of a city council bitterly debate a 
new tax plan before an assembly of the police. who have 
asked for an increase in pay, the morale and effectiveness 
of the police force will certainly be lowered. When 


personnel have doubts about where authority rests for 


september, 1954 


“ 


» +» to cooperate 
toward the common 
task——is a source 

of both morale 

and organizational 


efficiency.” 


making a particular decision, they threaten the unity of 
the organization, for they attempt to set up new authority 
relationships within the structure of the old ones. Energies 
usually channeled into doing the public task of the 
ganization will be diverted toward solving the problem 
of confusion of authority. For organizational efficiency, 
authority alignments among personnel must be contin- 
uously clarified. This is one of the maintenance tasks of 
officials who hold authority and leadership positions. 

Not only must the responsibilities of personnel be 
clearly stated, but these must be defined by the limits to 
which personnel can go in carrying them out. It must 
be clear to personnel (and it will be best if this clarity 
is developed before difficulties appear) at which times 
people doing a particular job must refer difheult decisions 
to other members of the organization. When strong 
differences which they cannot resolve develop among 
personnel preparing a report, for example, some one in 
authority must be ready to consult with them, make 
suggestions for further activity, and communicate an 
expectation that the differences will be resolved. 

When personnel agree that they can originate action 
for another, they set up a condition of functional author 
ity, in contrast to final authority or authority of command, 
or the power to adjudicate. Thus in a school organization 
of faculty committees, authority will be functional and 
effective when one committee can explore a problem, 
decide on some alternatives; and another committee can 
finally decide and initiate the necessary action. Thi 
authorizing process works well in the developement of 
curricula, where a coordinating council does the pre- 
liminary determination, and then turns its uncompleted 
work over to the teachers who will take action. 

Functional authority in an organization is brought 
about also through the ex mpetence of personnel to do 
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their jobs. When workers act out of knowledge and skill 
both technically and in human relations, then authority 
relations among personnel will not become trouble point 
The organization will operate smoothly. Smooth and 
eflective operation dor not indicate the absence of 
authority rather it indicate an effective fabric of 


authority. 


COMMUNICATION AS A 
PERVASIVE FUNCTION 


The design for work and the fabrie of authority of 
an organization both depend upon personnel communicat 
ing effectively with one another. Communication has two 
major functions to perform in the operations of an 
organization: (1) it must be so designed and managed 
that the requirements of personnel for information and 
direction are satisfied; and (2) it must be of a kind and 
quantity to maintain a positive emotional climate. 

It is particularly important to pass among workers 
information necessary for them to have in order to do 
their respective jobs effectively. In a hospital, for example, 
the information that nurses must give the doctor, and 
vice versa, is necessary in diagnosing and treating the 
patient. A communication barrier between nurse and 
doctor can have serious results for the patient. 

In a school, wellare agency, or business, there are 
critical communications channels that must be kept active 
if workers are to receive the information they need to act 
effectively and on schedule. Any blockade may result in a 
series of disjunctive acts, because personnel at different 
points in the work design or authority structure are oper 
ating with different understandings of the situation. 

To keep work smoothly coordinated, workers must 
take action based on common understandings. Otherwise 
there is no way for them to determine how to work to- 
vether effectively. All members of a fund-raising team 


ae ~ 


for a church, for example, must be provided with the 
same information about the purpose of the campaign and 
about what is expected of the church member in the way 
of a contribution. Only then can the campaign be success- 
ful, and strengthen—not impair—the relationship of the 
church policy-makers to the members. 

The worker also needs information relevant to his 
success in his job and his worth to the organization. 
Information of this sort needs to be shared for morale- 
building purposes. Likewise, information relevant to mis- 
takes made and irritations generated with other personnel 
and clients needs to be communicated to the workers 
involved. This sort of information-gathering and sharing 
requires a delicate handling but it is difficult to see how 
workers can correct their behavior unless such information 
is collected, validated and communicated. 

Personal feelings need to be communicated as well 
as information. This sort of communicating is difficult 
hecause it represents the feeling tone that is hard for 
individuals to assess either in themselves or in their 
colleagues. No matter how intangible it may be, the kind 
of communicating in which members empathize with 
one another is the primary factor in influencing and main- 
taining a positive emotional climate. It includes feelings 
of mutual trust and a basic agreement among people to 
cooperate with one another. 

The effectiveness of the communication channels in an 
organization may often reflect the appropriateness and 
accuracy with which the design for work and the authority 
fabric complement each other. If the work design demands 
one set of relationships and the authority structure 
demands another, the communication needs of the organi- 
zation may begin to break down in the resulting confusion. 
Getting the various units of the organization in harmony 
with each other becomes a major function required of the 


leadership of any organization. 
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BY GALE JENSEN 


Your organizational plan may be foolproof on paper. But the problem remains of placing 


peiscnnel where they will find satisia 


» 
P Much has been said about the square peg in the 


round hole. If you have ever been such a peg you know 
that you rattle around with a lot of lost motion while 
dissatisfactions, frustrations, and anxieties pile up around 
you. There is literally no end to the unpleasant things 
that happen to the peg in the wrong hole. 

But let’s look farther. When the job doesn't fit the 
man, there’s a loss not only to the man but to his o1 
ganization as well, When a person finds himself in the 
wrong job, what does he do? He sets out to change this 
unhappy state. Since he doesn't like the demands put 
upon him by the position he occupies in the organiza 
tiun, since he doesn’t like the role he finds himself in 
he starts trying to uncover a different role for himself. 

He has two open choices. He may try to modify the 
demands of the role he already occupies. Or he may 
maneuver to acquire a wholly different role—one havin; 
a different set of job demands. In an extreme case, de 
spairing of success in improving his role, he may slufl 
off any and all roles in the organization by quitting his 
job. 

If he quits his job there'll be, of course, the conse 
quent disorder arising from the necessity of filling the 
job with a new man. If he stays on the job, scheming and 
butting around trying to increase his self-satisfaction 
through changing his role, it follows that he has less 
energy to devote to the organizational task. 

It may be accepted almost as a maxim: any time a 


member of an organization feels that the satisfactions he 
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n in meeting the demands of their jobs. 


vets from a role are too few or come too slowly, he will 
begin to employ some of his energies toward changing 
the situation. This dissatisfaction he feels with his role, 
especially if it continues for a long time, lowers the 
operating efficiency of the organization. 

Actually, the degree of “role dissatisfaction” among 
its members provides an index for determining the health 
and productivity of an organization. When we diagnose 
an organization’s ills, we can learn a lot by examining 
the extent to which individual members have been able 
lo acquire a role that offers them opportunities to meet 
their personal needs. Some dissatisfaction, of course, is 
to be expected from members of any formal organization. 
The problem is to prevent role dissatisfaction from be 
coming so great that it will block achievement of goals 
and threaten organizational disintegration. To thwart this. 
we need to be aware of the kind of relationship that must 
exist between: 

(a) the personal rewards desired by members. 

(b) the opportunities the organization provides for 

obtaining these rewards. 

Here is the crux of the thing: 
organization has personality 


every member of an 
needs he must gratify 
through whatever role he fills. And every role in the o1 
ganization has some potentiality for meeting these per 
sonality needs. To the degree that the role does meet the 
needs. he « xperiences “role satisfaction!” And the organ 
ization benefits to that extent. There might be said to he 


a general rule: /n assigning members to their respectii e 
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roles within an organization, the members’ preferences, 


as far as possible, should be considered. 


FITTING THE PERSON TO THE ROLE 


Now let's think about fitting different kinds of mem 
bers to organizational roles—so that the organization 
helped instead of hurt. 


Members Who Have Job Skilis 

very member of an organization will vary with re 
spect to the time and energy he desires to devote to the 
job detail, the “know-how” of his specific role, or what 
might be called for identification purposes, “formal 
work.”” A bookkeeper, for instance, or a chemist, might 
be wholly absorbed in formal work activities, preferring 
not to be involved in situations requiring frequent deci 
sions, Collaboration and communication with other peo 
ple, and the like 

A person of this kind derives his greatest reward 
secures his greatest job satisfactions through absorption 
in formal work activities. He is work centered. It is of 
part ular importance that he possess the knowledge and 
kills required for adequate performance of his activiti 
If he does not possess them, he is likely to feel unhappy 
and insecure in his job. He will be seen by other members 


as the person who is causing a breakdown in operations. 


He will not obtain the satisfactions that accrue to a per- 


son from having taken part in a “job well done.” He 
cannot obtain praise from appreciative colleagues. Very 
likely he will not “make much money.” In general, the 
work centered person prefers to be left undisturbed to 
do his job, and should not be assigned roles carryin; 
many communications or decision-making responsibili 
lies, 


Members Who Like to Make Decisions 

If a person has a desire to assume broad responsi 
bilities and powers, if he wishes to undertake the respon 
sibilities that go with making decisions—and if he is 
denied this opportunity—then, even though the job fits 
his needs in all other respects, his satisfaction in the rol 
assigned to him will still be low. To provide for his needs 
he might seek to make decisions beyond those assigned 


EDWARD R. MURROW 
features 


adult education 


kdward R. Murrow, CBS news and tele 
vision commentator, has scheduled a dra 
matic presentation for his September 15th 
(8:50 p.m.) “See It Now” program on 
VV. It will be the story of how the town of 
Eldorado, Uline is revitalizing itself 
throuech a program of adult education un 
der the direction of Richard Poston of 


Southern Illinei | niversity 


the WORKSHOP 


to his rele. Such efforts would be certain to cause other 
members of the organization to become concerned; or- 


ganizational morale and production would suffer. 


Members Who Like to Communicate with Other Members 

A person who needs to know “what's going on in the 
whole place all the time” gets high satisfaction from a 
role that carries numerous Communications activities. He 
is at the opposite pole from the work centered person who 
requires specialized knowledge and _ skills. 


Members Who Want to Influence Others 

Kach member of an organization has a certain 
amount of personal power he can exercise to influence 
other members to act in certain ways. If a person is to 
be satisfied with the role he holds, the extent to which 
his role permits him to exercise his personal influence 
must be commensurate with his desire to exercise that 
influence. For example, if a person fills a role that con- 
tains a number of relatively unimportant and isolated jobs 
with no important decision-making or communications 
activities, the person will have little opportunity to in- 
fluence the organization. If he has a great desire to 
influence, he will quickly become dissatisfied with his 
role 


Members Who Want to Make Friends 

People vary as to their needs for intimate discus- 
sions and friendship experiences with others. Some peo- 
ple have a constant need for talking about their reactions 
to a job situation. Others do not have this persistent 
need. The spacial and social position of some roles in an 
organization permit easy friendship relations. On the con- 
trary, the watchman for a country railroad crossing pro- 
vides us with an example of a person in an “isolated” 
role, both socially and spacially. In such a role it is diffi- 
cult for a person to set up friendly relations with other 
members of the organization. 

In brief, if a person is to be satisfied with the role 
he occupies, the role must permit him to establish what- 
ever degree of intimate friendship relations he requires 
to meet his personal needs. 


Members Who Want Privileges 

Some members may want to acquire personal privi- 
leges. They may even be more interested in enjoying the 
privileges and re spect which go with a role than they 
are in making contributions to the work of their organi 
zation. Other members may be embarrassed by what they 
judge to be the excessive privileges given them. And a 
person who gets his satisfactions through work contribu- 
tions will probably be made uncomfortable if he receives 
any great number of privileges. On the other hand, if a 
member wants more privileges than he can get through 
the organizational role he happens to fill, he will become 
dissatished., 

Each member has a pattern of needs he strives to 
eratify. Each organizational role has different kinds of 
activities connected with it, such as work, decision-mak- 
ing, and communications activities. Each role has dif- 
ferent opportunities for making friendships and for win- 
ning recognition. Each role has different privileges and 
prerogatives attached to it. The problem in any organiza- 
tion is to place members with various personality needs 
in roles that provide opportunities for meeting these needs. 


adult leadership 
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PERSONALITY OF PRODUCTION 


—or, Does This Look Familiar? 
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In today’s complex organizations, if trouble develops anywhere, 


operations break down everywhere. How can we locate the trouble spots in their 


early stages? The guides in this 
article may help. ; 
a a ee 
 ——— 
_ = eee cr eens 
= —— 
— Ls 
— 
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How can an organization improve its 
operations? The work of each member of an organiza 
tion is connected with the work of other members through 
one or more of the organization's internal structures. In 
setting about to improve the operation of an organization 
the first 
find the sources of difficulty. Next, it is necessary to 


tep is to examine these internal structures to 


plan appropriate changes; and finally, to take whatever 
action is necessary to effect the changes 


Let's look at these 


action, 


FINDING THE TROUBLE SPOTS 


Diagnosis is the tool we use to discover how the 


ste] of diagnosis. planning and 


relationships between jobs in the internal structures may 


be helping or hindering an organization in achieving its 
avowed goals. Through diagnosis we try to find out how 
structural patterns affect the way the organization's hu 
man and material resources are used, Suppose, for ex 
ample, that cCuscomers ol a mail order house complait 
hecause purchases are slow in arriving. Diagnosis might 
reveal that not enough people had heen assigned to the 
task structure. On the other hand, diagnosis might show 
that although there i 


within the task structure are not well coordinated by those 


sufficient staff, the various jobs 
in positions of authority This would probably mean that 
people assigned to ta k functions were. of necessity 
uming authority functions which 


spending much time a 


had to be done. but which were not formally assigned to 


them In this example, the case would probably he fur 


ther compli ated and confused at points of decision be 
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cause members were confronted with unofficial and un 
related authority funetions. 

If diagnosis is to play an important part in improv- 
ing organizational operation, it must reveal how the 
internal structures facilitate or limit members in thei: 
efforts to relate their work to that of others. The diag- 
nostic questions given elsewhere in this article may help 


you start. 


PRESCRIBING CHANGES 


When diagnosis has located the trouble spots, changes 
need to be set in motion to remove them. In order to 
prescribe changes that will improve relations between 
members and between the structures, it is necessary to 
have some picture of what is required for effective oper 
ation. The following 14 points help to indicate the con 
ditions which should exist in each of the internal struc 
tures in order to insure full use of the organization's 


resources: 


Work Requirements 


|. The jobs assigned in an organization must en 
compass all the tasks that have to be performed to ac 
complish the goals of the organization. Some roles may 
require the person filling them to do more than one task ; 
others, only one, and some none. For example, a factory 
foreman may perform very few jobs directly connected 
a product. Most of his time will be spent 
in performing authority and communication functions. 


with making 


in the other hand, each of the workers in his section will 
probably perform several jobs directly connected with 
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making a product. But however they are grouped, all the 
individual jobs needed to accomplish the overall task 
must be found within the formally identified roles of the 
organization. 

2. Task functions must be performed in a sequence 
that will use the resources'of the organization most effi 
ciently. The sequence in which jobs can be performed 
with the least loss of time and motion makes up the basiv 
work formula for achieving maximum efficiency. 


Authority Requirements 


r] 


3. The authority functions assigned to various roles 
in an organization must be coordinated with the task 
functions in a way that makes it unnecessary to slow 
down or stop work when decisions have to be made. 
Confusion occurs when decisions that have not been an 
ticipated by the authority structure have to be made about 
operations in the task structure. 

4. Authority functions assigned to various roles 
must be needed by the organization. Whenever authority 
functions are assigned that have little real relationship 
to the work of the organization, their use tends to impede 
members in making decisions. 

5. Authority functions must not overlap or conflict 
with one another. Whenever members of an organization 
are in doubt about who is suppesed to make certain de- 
cisions, members turn their efforts towards dealing with 
this confusion and away from their customary work. 

6. Everyone in an organization must know exactly 
which people in the organization are responsible for what 
authority functions. When new decisions are needed, 
members must know to whom the problem should be 
referred for decision. This requires that people in the 
organization understand what the authority structure of 
the organization is. 


Communication Requirements 


7. If an organization is to be productive, the com- 
munication structure must channel information so that 
all the jobs can be effectively coordinated with one an 
other. When communication is blocked in any way, con 
flicting actions are likely because members operate with 
different facts. 


Power Requirements 


8. The power of an organization greatly depends on 
having its members more interested in trying to satisfy 
each other’s needs than with limiting attempts to satisfy 
needs. When members get satisfaction from their work 
easily, the organization proves highly attractive to its 
members, and they are more willing to withstand difh- 
culties that cannot be avoided. When members try to de 
prive other members of opportunities to gel satisfaction 
from their work, the organization may be so unattractive 
that its very existence is threatened when trying situations 
arise. 2 

9. Members must feel free to participate in the work 
of the organization without suppressing their real feelings 
and ideas about situations in which they are involved. 
Whenever some members prevent others from expressing 
their ideas and feelings or from taking action they feel is 
needed, the organization may become unable to take 
united action when a situation requires all members to 
take part. 

10. Members must want to contribute their talents 
to the work of the organization. Withholding of resources 
and abilities lessens productivity, especially if it takes 
the form of apathy or passive resistance. 


Friendship Requirements 


11. Members must be free to form friendly relations 


DIAGNOSING AN ORGANIZATION’'S WORK STRUCTURE 


|. Have all necessary tasks been assigned 
tu someone so that there are no gaps in the 
production process ¢ 


2. Are the various tasks carried out in the 


inost efficient order or sequence? 


2 


4. Are authority and task functions coordi 
nated so that work is not halted or slowed down 
when decisions are made? 


4. Are all the authority functions that have 
been assigned related and necessary to the work 


of the organization? 


5. Does the authority assigned to different 
members conflict or overlap anywhere ? 


6. Is everyone clear about what authority 
rests in what roles? 


7. Can members easily share needed info: 
mation? 


Do members feel free express thei 
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real feelings and views about the work of the 
organization? 


Y. Do members desire to contribute their 
talents and abilities to the work as fully as they 


can? 


10. Are members mutually concerned about 
providing for each other's needs? 


ll. Are members able to form informal 
yroups easily? 


12. Are informal groups primarily con 
cerned with personal affairs or with unresolved 
problems which exist in the internal structures? 


13. Do members think that rewards, in the 
form of job satisfaction and privileges, are well 


balanced 7? 


14. Do all members have some opportunity 
to share in the prestige and privilege rewards 


available in the organization? 
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with others easily. If friendship groups cannot form 


easily, people will have no opportunities for dealing 
with per onal anxieties, Tension will micrease to the 
point where ati ¢ xplosion will occur or some sort of ur ler 


ground system will de velop. 


12. In informal friendship relations, discussion 
hould center on more or le per ona! concer at d 
experiences in the organization. When discussion in in- 
formal groups becomes focused on difficulties that arise 
within the various formal structures, the informal friend 
hip structure no longer provides an outlet for reducing 
anxieties and releasing tensions. Rather it is being used 
to develop competing task, authority, communication 
and power structures. When this happens, tensions and 
anxieties rise rather than lessen. 


Prestige Requirements 


13. The organization must provide an acceptabl: 
balance between satisfaction received through contribu 
tions to the overall goal and satisfactions received through 
privilege Tensions mount when members feel they aré 
under-rewarded either in job satisfaction or privileges 
which they feel ought to come from the performance of 


their job 


14. There must be some opportunity for all mem- 
bers to obtain a share of the prestige and privilege re- 
wards available within the organization. When opportu 
nity to gain these kinds of rewards is extremely limited, 
or when most of the rewards go to a small number of 
people, those who are making valuable contributions but 
who receive few privilege rewards may protest or even 
withdraw their services 


GUIDES TO ACTION 


Here are a few rule for carrying out the changes 
that have been planned ;* 


1. Members who organize and direct action to bring 
about prescribed changes should be people who are held 
in high personal regard in the organization. This does 
not mean that they should be a group composed mainly 
of important people. It means rather that they should 
be ree ognized by others because of the contributions they 
have made to the welfare of members and of the work 
of the organization. When the pe ople suggesting changes 
are considered “one of us,” the threat of being manipu 
lated into doing something primarily for the benefit of 
someone else tends to be replaced by a feeling that the 
changes are designed “to help us.” 


2. If changes are to be made successfully, members 


directing the efforts must know why and how much all 
members find the organization attractive. When member 
ship in an organization meets people’s needs in ways 
that are important to them, they will seriously consider 
any changes suggested to them in order to maintain their 
membership. Steps towards change, therefore, must not 


strain the attraction forces beyond the breaking point, 


*Credit for the original formulation of these rules should be 
given to Dorwin Cartwright of the Research Center for Group 
Dynamics, University of Michigan 
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Rather they should aim to increase the members’ involve- 
ment in the organization. 


3. If change is to take place successfully, all mem- 
bers must see the need for it. Frequently the members 
of an organization being asked to change diagnose the 
organization’s problems quite differently from the way 
they have been diagnosed by those suggesting the changes. 
In such instances, those initiating the change should make 
the facts they have available to all members of the or- 
vanization. Whenever possible, those who are being asked 
to change might well participate in the collection of the 
facts needed for making accurate diagnoses. 


1. Members should feel that proposed changes will 
increase the rewards they get from belonging to the or- 
ganization. If the proposed changes are seen as bringing 
potentially greater benefits from membership, members 
will be more willing to change. 


5. Plans for change should not require certain mem- 
bers to deviate greatly from the established customs of 
the organization while allowing others to act as they 
have in the past. Double standards of this kind can only 
produce tension and resistance in the whole organization. 
If changes are to be made in customary practices, all 
members must appreciate that these changes need to be 
made and should experience what the new procedures 


are like. 


6. Because the jobs in an organization represent a 
network of human interaction, any changes in one part 
of the organization will affect other parts. Therefore, 
when provisions are made for changes in some jobs and 
not in those closely related to them, the proposed changes 
are likely to be rejected because of the strains they pro- 
duce in the established pattern of working relationships. 
Plans for change, therefore, must take account not only 
of the jobs where the changes are primarily focused, but 
also of all the jobs which are closely related to these 


primary target points, 
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+ Some of the problems that plague any formalized organization are illustrated 
here in the setting of a school system. These same kinds of problems can be 


found in one form or another in almost any large organization. 


> Should each school in a town or county school system 


have freedom to develop its own program? Or would it 
be better if changes in the curriculum were first accepted 
as desirable throughout the whole school system? And 
how about state and university requirements? Some 
schoolmen and women feel all right about letting these 
requirements determine the subjects taught in high 
schools. Some don’t. And what should happen about the 
grade school curriculum? Would it be geared to high 
school requirements or to the needs of grade school 
children? 

Some teachers and administrators, members of a 
system wide curriculum committee, were asking them- 
selves these questions recently. And in the course of 
answering them were getting a chance to face up to some 
preblems they had hardly realized existed. Problems of 
faculty-superintendent relationships and of communica- 
tion within the school system. 


1ST PROBLEM ... 
HOW CAN EVERYONE PLAN TOGETHER? 


The teachers felt that the superintendent’s office 
wanted complete uniformity among the schools. They 
thought the superintendent wanted a centrally controlled 
program and one that would get unquestioned acceptance 
from state and university authorities. 

The superintendent said, “No, that was putting the 
case a little strongly.” He felt that each school should be 
fairly autonomous. He was quite willing, he said, to 
accept responsibility for innovations worked out by a 
faculty. He expec ted, too, that he could get clearance on 
specific changes in the program from state and university 
authorities. 
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Solution 


The members of the system wide curriculum com 
mittee took on leadership in setting up a plan through 
which changes and innovations in the curriculum would 
become a continuous concern for teachers. 

Step 1. To give the teachers time to work on their 
new job, the committee proposed to the parents’ 
association and to the Board of Education that 
school be dismissed one-half day a month. Associa- 
tion and Board accepted, and all the schools wer 
told about the plan. 


Step 2. The committee next proposed to the teachers 
in each elementary school that they hold teachers’ 
meetings where teachers of several grades would meet 
together instead of having teachers for all the se 
tions in one grade meet together. In the high schools 
the meetings were to be held across departmental 
lines. A plan of this sort made it possible for teachers 
to break away from a strict grade level or subject 
teaching and learning orientation. It also made it 
possible for teachers to plan together for the inte 
gration of the educational program of a group of 
children. 


There was some feeling among the members of th 
committee that the proposal to have teachers from several 
grades meet and plan together might run into opposition. 
A survey of how the teachers did feel about it showed 
there was some opposition but that many 
teachers felt the proposal had merit. The committee then 
decided to zo ahead with organizing the teachers into : 


true enough 


groups of this sort for curriculum study, 


Review 


In this example we see teachers and administrators 
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building up a committee compo ed of members from 
different schools. ‘The committee’s job was to plan for 
changes hopefully improvements in the curri ulum 
(ntil the committee was set up, there was no way for 
kelling everyone who needed to help with the planning 
ina position to contribute his ideas. Once the « 

was set up, however, it became apparent that there was 
some disagreement about who should decide whether all 
schools should have the same curriculum. Talk between 
super trite ndent and the committee members showed what 
the facts were. Then it was possible for the committee to 
move ahead and to propose and organize the teachers 
meetings for studying the existing curriculum and for 


suggesting changes. 


2ND PROBLEM ... 
HOW CAN WE ORGANIZE TO DO A NEW JOB? 


Somewhat later on, in the same school system, a 
subcommittee of a junior high school faculty was dis 
cussing the nutritional needs of their students. The school 
served an area where there was a large foreign popula 
tion and where the wage scale was low. The teachers 
thought something could be done about the problem, 
however, and began to analyze it. They came up with 
the following facts 


® ‘The children didn’t know much about the nutri 


tional values of different foods. 

® Their parents didn't know much more about 
food values. 

@ ( afeteria lunehes served by the school didn’t 
offer a wide enough selection of highly nutritive 
foods: children who weren't served proper food 
at home didn’t have a chance to find out what it 
was like at school. 


®@ The children didn’t have properly nutritious food 


at home because it was “too expensive, 


Solution 

The subcommittee brought their findings to the 
faculty and the faculty determined to take action. 

Step 1. They decided to include more information 

about foods in science and home economics classes. 

Step 2. They took steps to see that better food was 

served in the cafeteria. 

Step 3. With the cooperation of parent leaders, the 

faculty organized a series of food discussions and 

demonstrations for the mothers. The women learned 

about low-cost, highly nutritious substitutes for high- 

cost desirable foods and were told about tasty ways 

to prepare the budget foods, 

lo check up on how mie h progress they had m ide, 
the faculty made a survey three months later to see what 
foods the children were choosing in the cafeteria. hey 
found that the children were taking an interest in selecting 
nutritious food—-vegetables and salads to go along with 
their meat; not just bread and cake. Talks with the 
parents showed that the information gleaned in the dis 
cussions and demonstrations had been put to good use 
Encouraged by what success they had had, the sub 
committee began to replan its program in an effort to 
reach more parents. 


the WORKSHOP 


Review 

Here the subcommittee becomes an extension or de 
velopment of the teachers meetings to study curriculum 
change. It indicates that the teachers had found the 
meetings for curriculum change a satisfactory way of 
getting the needed work done. And it shows this quite 
positively: they wanted to organize themselves in a 
similar way to deal with a problem of another sort. But 
this second problem was like the first in requiring them 
to establish relationships with people at different levels 
of the school body and with people outside the school to 
communicate back and forth among these groups. Vhe 
changes which the subcommittee’s planning brought 
about both in the curriculum and in family living show 
that organizing and formalizing a work structure in neu 


ways can often get more and hetter work done. 


3RD PROBLEM... 


CAN WE TRAIN FOR A 
NEW WORK RELATIONSHIP? 


Some of the other groups didn’t make out as well 
as the subcommittee that worked on nutrition. A few of 
the groups expressed a feeling that they needed to know 
more about how groups work and about group leadership. 
They were saying, in effect: “We've got a committee set 
up to do a job. We see all right what has to be done 
But we haven’t got the know-how as individuals to make 
our committees as effective as they should be. And no 
matter how willing we are, the committee’s work is going 
to be stymied if we can’t pick up some of these member 


ship skills!” 


Solution 
[wo main ways of working toward increased skill 
and more capable leadership developed: 
Step 1. The system wide curriculum committee, in 
planning for a workshop for teachers the following 
summer, decided to schedule a section to train 
teachers in group skills and in understanding some 
of the things that happen in groups and some of the 
ways that people interact in them. They invited 
schools throughout the system to select participants 
for this section and arranged to have a consultant 
from a university as leader. Twenty teachers enrolled 
and spent three weeks of intensive training in analyz 
ing what leadership in a group is, how it ean be 
shared among the members, and how different types 
of leadership can affect the amount of work done 
in a group and the creativeness of the members 
Step 2. As a result of the meetings where teachers 
from different grades met together, teachers in one 
high school requested that a section of the workshop 
be devoted to problems in developing a common 
learnings curriculum. The system wide curriculum 
committee recommended that the superintendent's 
office honor the request. The section was scheduled 
Because they picked up new skills and insights in the 
workshop, teachers throughout the schools were able to 
bring about more real changes in the curriculum the 
following year than they had at any time before! For 
example, some faculty groups became more sensitive to 
their own development as a condition for bringing about 
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those changes in ideas and practices among the teachers 


which were needed to redesign and carry out the instruc 
tional program. 

Both the curriculum committee and the superin 
tendent were pleased with the teachers’ request for study 
of a common learnings curriculum and felt that it was an 
important development. 


Review 


If handled as part of the in-service home training 
program, the three-week summer workshop represents the 
extension of the formal work structure of the school 
system beyond its usual scope to remedy some of the lack 
of knowledge and skill of the teachers. It provided train- 
ing to he Ip the teachers work effectively within a new or 
differently organized system for getting a total job don 


4TH PROBLEM ... 
HOW TO KEEP THE WORK ABOVE BOARD 


Toward the end of the year, teachers serving as 
repre sentatives of the faculty in one of the schools called 
upon the superintendent. They wanted to discuss some 
of the ways in which they were dissatisfied with the 
leadership being given by their principal. 


Solution 
This problem was a particularly challenging one. 
It presented difficulties of deciding who was to do what 
tasks: it also presented difficulties because personality 
needs were not being met. 
Step 1. The superintendent went into consultation 
with the principal, along with some teachers and a 
university consultant. They decided to make a survey 
of teacher morale, \ surveyor interviewed all of the 
teachers in the school. Here is what he found: 


“Decisions reached by the faculty in teachers meetings 

are not always carried out by the administration.” 

“The loads of the teachers aren't well distributed.” 

“When the principal doesn’t know the answer to a ques 

tion, he evades, or else he assumes a dominating attitude 

toward the person raising the question.” 

“The principal is hyper-critical. And he doesn’t encourage 

teachers enough in their efforts.” 

“He has a tendency to talk down to teachers.” 
With these findings before them, the superintendent 
and his consultants decided that there was some mis 
understanding between the teachers and principal as 
to just what some of the jobs were that they were 
supposed to be doing and what they should expect 
of one another. The principal said, for example 
“Sometimes | don’t give answers to questions he 
cause I feel the questions should be answered by th: 
teachers.” He referred the questions back in an 
effort to be a democratic participant in making 


decisions. 


Step 2. With the university consultant acting as 
leader, a faculty meeting heard and considered a 
report on the survey. Later meetings discussed the 


problems of administrator-teacher cooperation. Dur 


ing some of the meetings teachers role-played the 
kinds of situations which the survey had indicated 
were troublesome. 


Later on, interviews with the teachers showed that 
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the role-playing sessions had given them something 
tangible to get hold of. The sessions had helped 
both teachers and principal to tailor-make specific 
and more satisfactory working relationships. And 


morale had shot up! 


Review 

The misunderstandings between the teachers and 
their principal show up a problem in the way people at 
different levels of an organization relate to each other 
as they attempt to carry out their work. The survey 
showed that the principal didn’t carry out his tasks in a 
way to contribute effectively to the work of the faculty. 
He sometimes failed to carry out the decisions they 
thought they had made—or that they had made. Or 
vaguely sensing that “things werent going well,” he 
extended his authority beyond limits the teachers thought 
were suitable and assumed a domineering attitude. The 
misunderstandings also show that there was some lack of 
clarity about what privileges and prerogatives people at 
different levels of the work organization should have 
Ihe teachers felt that the principal “talked down” to 
them. The prine ipal felt that he wanted to be democratic 
he kept referring questions back to the teachers. 

When the teachers went to the superintendent with 
their troubles, they were recognizing that they were not 
able to communicate with or work effectively with a 
person at another level of the total work job. And in 
going to the superintendent-—by-passing the principal, 
whom they weren't able to work with— they were tem- 
porarily changing the working relationships within the 
organization. It is also significant that their decision to 
involve the superintendent must have been made in an 
informal way as they talked their problem over with one 
another: the formal channel for communicating with the 
superintendent would have been through the principal 
Because the formal channel wasn’t working, the teachers 
were discouraged, Vhey spent time and effort trying to 
get some of their work done in friendship Lroups which 
were not integrated into the work structure of the school 
system. 


“BUT I'M NOT IN EDUCATION!” 


Even though you are in business or clubwork or wel 
fare work, you will also find yourself having to develop 
new work groups to get new jobs done. You will have to 
keep channels open, too: everybody in an organization 
has to be able to communicate to others who are he Iping 
with the task. And in formal organizations this talking 
sometimes takes the form of routing slips or of memos 
They may show you are having trouble doing your job 
because someone else Is having trouble doing his or Is 
hy-passing you so that you can't feed necessary informa 
tion into the work process. 

Like the teachers who were finding it difficult’ to 
work with their principal, you may find that you can 
by gin to come to grips with your problems only as you 
take some more definite action than talk. Maybe you'll 
want to try role playing some incident that left hard 
feelings or a sense of confusion. Maybe you'll want to 
make a survey of some sort. Or run some interviews 
lechniques like these will help you pin down the trouble 
spots 


the WORKSHOP 
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TOOLS FOR THE WORLD'S LEARNING: UNESCO's GIFT 
COUPON PLAN 


Perhaps your group has been looking 


for a way to help to improve interna 


tional relations, learn more about the 
United Nations, or help some new 
members start a group project of their 
own. If for these or any other reason 
you are looking for new and 
activities that will excite and absorb 
your group—and build international 
friendship—you will want to know 
about the UNESCO gift coupon plan 

Here is what’s involved: UNESCO 
recelve a constant flow of communica 
tions describing the needs of teacher: 
students, scientists, and artists all over 
the world for scientific equipment, 
books, audio-visual aids, and the like 
From UNESCO's lists your organiza- 
tion selects the country to which you 
want to send your gift and the items 
you wish to enable one of its institu- 
tions of learning to buy. Your group 
learns about the problems and efforts 
involved in the reconstruction and de 
velopment of Korea, Austria, Germany, 
India, Japan, Mexico, the Philippine 
Turkey, Greece, and many other na- 
tion The people in the country of 
your choice learn how to read, write 
operate power machinery, increase pro 
duction, et Fac irns about the 
other’s dedication to a free, peaceful 
prosperous world. It adds up to an 
adventure in reciprocal adult education 

When your group has selected a proj 
ect, UNESCO will send you, on con- 
signment, booklet of 25-cent Gift 
Stamp Each booklet of 40 Stam; 
sold pays for a $10 UNESCO Gift Cou 
pon. This is a special kind of inter 
national money order bearing the name 
of your organization and of the recipient 
you and UNESCO have agreed upon 
You mail the Gift Coupons directly to 
the recipient together with a person 
to-person letter The recipients use the 
Coupons to buy the specific items they 
need from an approved supplier 

The plan is offered only to organized 
wroup and all the det il are h indled 
through UNESCO. Many national or 
ganizations have already undertaken 
projects, so if your group is a chapter 
of a larger organization you may wish 
to fit your own project in with the na 
tional program 

A letter of inquiry to the UNESCO 
Gift Coupon Office, United Nations, 
New York, will bring complete infor 
mation on the plan, as well as brochures 
describing the many special program 
aids—-pamphlets, 16 mm films, filmstrip: 
recording > photo a § ) s cde crib- 
ing the plan as ‘ll a howing some 
of the work one in individual 
countrie 

Of particular interest are the follow- 
ing aids which provide unique presen 
tations of the general aspects of the 
plan. They can be effectively used to 
introduce and stimulate interest in the 
plan to group member 

“Tools for Learning” 


eaflet outlining the UNESCO 
Plan. 
INESCO Gift Coupon Plan, 
It I What It Does, How It 
ere It Works”—gives com- 
on the Plan, in the form of 
j answer 
ld Peace, Progress and Pros- 
Our World in Our Time”’—a 
flet describing UNESCO's 
fundamental education, and 
tance through the Gift 
Coupon Pilar 
To Live in Faith”—a one-act play 
for amateur stage-play or group read- 
ing. Simy human drama relates Gift 
Coupon Plan to the work of the UN as 
seen through the eyes of local club- 
women. Cast of 4, all women. Five 
copies of script (for cast and director) 
supplied free of charge. Dramatization 
written for UNESCO by American 
Theatre Wing Community Plays, Inc 
‘Backdoor Travelogue”—a lively re 
corded program to arouse interest in 
UNESCO Gift Project: (15 minutes) 
“Something Personal’—a_ recorded 
dramatic introduction to UNESCO Gift 
Coupon Plar (15 minutes) 
(Recordings are available for 78 and 
33'4 rpm phonographs, or in printed 
cript In requesting them please 
specify the form you want.) 


BOOKS 

Aupio-VisuaL Mertuxot Revised Edi- 
tion. B dgar A ile. New York: 
Drvden ! 1954 pI $6.25 

The author tell the preface 
that in planning the second edition to 
this book he has tried to “present a 
thoroug! ing rethinking of the entire 
audio-visual field—both of its theory 
and practice,” rather than bringing the 
first edition up-to-date. The volume 


is still di ed into three major sections 


eC€sources 


Ae TEE es eC 


on the “Why,” “How,” and “What” of 
audio-visual education, but within these 
three parts are a number of new addi- 
tions. Some new chapters worth noting 
are: “Educational Television,” “Plan- 
ning, Organizing, and Evaluating,” 
“Human Relations in Education,” “The 
Humanities,” and “Sources and Further 
Study Materials.” The volume is beau- 
tifully decorated with black and white 
illustrations 


DEVELOPING MANAGEMENT ABILITY: 600 
Questions and Answers. By E. G. 
Planty and J. T. Freeston. New York: 
The Ronald Press, 1954. 447 pp. $7.00. 

This book is organized so that busy 
readers can find, quickly and easily, 
practical answers concerning the tech- 
niques of successful personnel develop- 
ment. The questions were actually 
asked the authors by businessmen in- 
terested in establishing or improving 
training and development facilities 
within their companies, and in the im- 
provement of their own efficiency. The 
answers, comprehensive in scope, are 
designed to help improve work per- 
formance at all levels. One of these 
effective training methods developed by 
the authors, named the Guided Expe- 
rience Method, is here discussed for the 
first time. Other chapters on training 
methods are devoted to: “The Confer- 
ence Methods,” “Role Playing,’ “The 
Case Study Method,” and “Staff Meet- 
ings for Development.” Part III deals 
with “Types of Development,” Part IV 
with the organization and operation of 
a development program. and Part V 
with “Evaluation.” 


Dynamics or Groups AT Work. By 
Herbert A. Thelen. Chicago: Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, 1954. 400 pp. 
$6.00. 

A basic text for everyone concerned 
with group action, this volume presents 
theory, practical wisdom, and concrete 
example, gathered from the seven 
years’ pioneering work of the Human 
Dynamics Laboratory at the University 
of Chicago 

The first part of the book gives con- 
crete illustrations and _ specific sug- 
gestions for the organizer, leader, and 
member of groups. Successful practice 
in six fields is described and analyzed: 
citizen participation, classroom teach- 
ing, in-service professional training, 
administration and management, human 
relations training, and public meetings. 

The second section develops basic 
concepts, drawn from all the relevant 
social sciences and common to all areas 
of social action. Making explicit many 
principles implicit in the practices 
presented earlier, this section begins 
with the social aspects of individuality, 
works through the development and 
leadership of groups, and concludes 
with a discussion of mutual influences 
between groups and their communities. 
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FREEDOM OF COMMUNICATION. Edited by 
W. Dix and P. Bixler. American Li- 
brary Association, 50 E. Huron St., Chi- 
cago 11, Ill. 144 pp. $4.00. 

teports the Proceedings of the First 
Conference of the ALA Committee on 
Intellectual Freedom, held in New York 
City in June, 1952, which explored in a 
general way the implications of intel- 
lectual freedom for libraries today. 
The book is divided into 4 sections 
corresponding to the 4 symposia: The 
Library and Free Communication, The 
Present Problem in Book Selection, 
Pressures—-Where From and How?, and 
Our Common Stake in Free Communi- 
cation. Each section also includes a 
summary of the discussion which fol- 
lowed the speeches. Appendixes con- 
tain the Library Bill of Rights, a state- 
ment on book labeling, and a Selective 
Bibliography on Intellectual Freedom. 


Directory oF Non-Royatty FILMs For 
TeLEvision. By Tad Williams. Ames: 
The lowa State College Press, 1954. 
108 pp. $6.00. 

Lists and describes nearly 3,000 spon- 
sored “non-royalty” films which are 
available for television from approxi- 
mately 500 different sources. The di- 
rectory, which indexes the films under 
four categories—alphabetical, subject, 
series, and source—was made possible 
through the cooperation of Iowa State 
College, its educational station, WOI- 
TV, and the Fund for Adult Education 


Buritp1Inc THE Boarp: A Manual on 
Recruiting and Holding Effective Board 
Members for Your Organization. Na- 
tional Publicity Council, 257 Fourth 
Avenue, New York 10, N.Y. 109 pp 
$2.00. 

Practical suggestions about finding 
the kind of people you need for an ac- 
tive, responsible 
Chapters on 
committees, 


board of directors. 

setting up nominating 
starting the new board 
members, and building better boards 
through training. 


PAMPHLETS 


Intinois Liprary ASSOCIATION CONFER- 
ENCE MaANuaL. Gregg-Moore Co., 322 
W. Washington Blvd., Chicago, II 
48 pp. $1.25. 

Originally prepared for the use of the 
members of the Illinois Library Asso- 
ciation in planning their conventions 
and conference, repeated demand from 
other groups has made the manual 
available for sale. It warns of possible 
pitfalls and gives suggestions for avoid- 
ing them, give 
tracts, 


amples of letters, con- 
blank etc., and 


complete details on the use of each 


reservation 
member of the conference committee 


A MANUAL FoR DISCUSSION LEADERS AND 
PARTICIPANTS. Community Services in 
Adult Education, Box 42, Bloomington, 
Ind. 73 pp. $1.00. 

Designed for participants and leaders 
who already know the basic skills of 
group discussion, this 


manual deals 


september, 1954 


with the responsibilities of leaders and 
participants, physical arrangements for 
discussions, discussion and action, and 
several other aspects of group discus- 
sion. It is presented in outline form 
for quick reference 


A Gurpe ror CHairmen. The North- 
western Press, 315 Fifth Ave., South, 
Minneapolis 15, Minn. 45 pp. 60c 
Originally prepared by a pastor for 
the use of his own church, the book 
presents some of the fundamentals of 
conducting business meetings. It deals 
with how to work with committees, the 
duties of various officers, getting co- 
operation from your group, and con- 
tains a list of readings 


on group leader- 
ship and parliamentary procedure 


First STeps IN OrGANIzING A PARENT 
EpucaTIon Procram. The Child Study 
Association of America, Inec., 132 E. 
74th St., New York 21, N.Y. 3 pp. Free 

A compact help on setting goals, plan- 
ning programs, organizing discussion 
groups and choosing a discussion leader 
for a parent-education group. 


Ir We Fait THE Scuoois. Pamphlet No 
245, Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions, 718 Jackson Place, N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D.C. 8 pp. 5c. 

A graphic summary of poor classroom 
facilities, teacher shortages and _ sal- 
aries, and other factors needing im- 
provement, as well as suggestions for 
local and state action that will serve as 
a useful guide to citizens committees 
and others interested in helping the 
schools. 


STRENGTHENING COMMUNITY LIFE 
Schools Can Help. Educational Policies 
Commission, National Education Asso- 
ciation, 1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D.C. 42 pp. 35c 

A policy statement that calls upon 
the schools of the nation to assist cit- 
izens in efforts toward local community 
improvement and invites citizens to 
make full use of their local school re- 
sources in strengthening local com- 
munity life. Presents six concrete ex- 
amples of ways in which schools have 
helped in developing local communities 


EDUCATION FOR COMMUNITY DEVELOP- 
MENT: A Selected Bibliography. Edu- 
cational Studies and Documents, Feb- 
ruary, 1954. Prepared by UNESCO and 
United Nations Clearing House. Avail- 
able from Columbia University Press 
2960 Broadway, N« York 27, N.Y. 
49 pp. 40c 

An annotated bibliography of general 
works on the theory and practice of 
community development, 


material on individual projects, and a 


des criptive 


selected list of periodicals from many 
countries 


Tatk Asout UNITED NatIons 
Citizenship Education Series 
Governmental Research Bu- 


PLAIN 
GOALS. 


NI 2 
ivO.~. 0 


reau, Michigan 
Lansing. 37 pp. NPL. 

A layman’s guide to fundamental 
goals of the United Nations, such as 
peace and security, economic and social 


State College, East 


cooperation, and international harmony. 
Contains a list of sug 
ther reading. 


‘stions for fur 


FILMS 


ScHoot Boarp In Action. 27 min. b/w 
16 mm. Color, $150.00. Black 
and white, $75.00. For sale or rent 
from National School Boards Associa- 
tion, Inc., 450 E. Ohio St., Chicago 11, 
Ill. 

Describing the operations of a typical 
school board, the action of this film 
takes place in Welford, a_ typical 
middle-sized community in the United 
States. Through dramatization and nar 
ration, the film takes the viewer into a 
series of School Board meetings, at 
which real problems—such as what 
books should be used in the schools, 
and whether or not teachers’ salaries 
should be raised—are discussed, and 
methods found for solving them. It 
follows a candidate for election to the 
School Board as he investigates the 
difficulties and possibilities of his pro- 
spective job, and talks to the Super- 
intendent of Schools and to other mem- 
bers of the Board. 


or color. 


WORKING AND PLAYING TO HEALTH. 35 
min. b/w. 16 mm. $115.00. For rent 
or sale. Write National Association for 
Mental Health, 1790 Broadway, New 
York, N.Y., or inquire through your 
state Mental Health Authority or local 
Mental Health Society 

A documentary record of the occupa 
tional, recreational and industrial ther- 
apy programs in the mental hospital of 
today. Actually filmed at the Manteno 
State Hospital, Manteno, Illinois, this 
film is a behind-the 
how these techniques are used and 
why. It shows how therapists plan, 
organize and conduct their work as part 
of a hospital team. 
of the therapists working with patients 
are interpreted by a psychiatrist who, 
through his narration, highlights the 
theories behind the practice. 


scenes story of 


Dramatic episode 


CLINIC 


Conference Counselors announces 4 
Clinic to be held on Planning Confer- 
ences and Workshops in New York 
City, October 13, 14, 15, 1954. De- 
signed for those who plan and manage 
conferences, work- 
shops, the clinic will deal with all 
phases of conference management. The 
staff include Richard teckhard, Con- 
ference Counselors; Leland P. Bradford, 
National Training Laboratory in Group 
Development, NEA; Aaron Feinsot, 
Conference Counselors; and Warren H. 
Schmidt, Adult Education Association 
of the US.A Write Conference Coun 
selors, 114 E. 40th Street, New York 
16, N.Y. for brochure 
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$7:59 NO INCREASE IN PRICE 


A sell-out last year, the Bound Volume of ADULT LEADER 
SHIP is an invaluable hand-book of leadership training help 
A permanent reference in durable, bookcloth binding. This 
year's Bound Volume No. 2 contains all issues of ADULT 
LEADERSHIP published from May 1953 through April 1954 


DON'T WAIT UNTIL IT'S TOO LATE 
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SEND ME BOUND VOLUME NO. 2 


Ple se sen | me copie ( f ADULT 

LEADERSHIP'S Bound Volume No. 2 at $7.50 each 
, 

l enclose $ { ) Check { } Money order. 

Name 

Street 

City , , 


Mail to ADULT LEADERSHIP 
743 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 11, Illinois 
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Television has 
an IMPACT? 


continued from page 4 


finds a satisfactory duplicate of the universe of her house- 
hold as she hopes it may be, fears it might be, would like 
to believe it is. In the glossy universes of “homemakers’ 
programs” or of the giveaways, she may see a series of 
consumers’ paradises, as sensuously constructed and 
elaborated as the heaven of the Moslems. And since these 
programs are dramatically constructed, she is able to 
identify herself with their worlds, and become an active 
participant in them. 

There is good reason to think that the child watching 
a Western program, his older brother battling crime with 
Martin Kane, Private Eye, and their father ostensibly 
vetting the news from Edward R. Murrow, all tend to 
watch and listen in the same way: from problem to 
appropriate symbol to identification with the symbolic 


world. 

The symbol worlds of television thus provide a kind 
of manipulable “reality,” a directed and comforting 
‘reality.” Problems which are not soluble in the flesh 


may be eased at this level: the child seeing himself round 
up a dozen bearded ruflians to accept the plaudits of the 
assembled ranchers, the housewife daily reassured that 
the good (though slightly dull) young matron will always 
turn outa finer, better person than the sexy but egocentric 
“bad” girl. 

To the individual, experience with these carefully 
manipulated universes is always satisfying; otherwise, 
he is not “entertained” and looks for another program. 
Whether or not the experience is desirable in other terms 

from the point of view of the psy¢ hiatrist or sociologist. 
or sub specie aeternitatis——is another question. But we 
must note that the problems, along with the symbols of 
television, derive apparently from the same sources in the 
culture. The popular arts are thus. in a sense, always self 
reflexive. 

Television, in short, has no impact of its own. It 
is a neutral mechanism which. introduced into a society. 
has the curious property of dramatizing and sometimes 
exaggerating the characteristics of that society. Is our 
world competitive, money-based? So is television. Do we 
have an elaborate respect for that term of many meanings. 
democ racy / So does television. Do Ameri an women 
have serious psycho-cultural problems? Television will 
touch on them, directly or indirectly. Is a mild form of 
mass paranoia observable among us? Check the symbols 
of suspicion, violence and terror on your screen of an 
evening. 

I do not mean to suggest by all this that it is im 
proper, or unprofitable, to investigate the workings of 
television, or any other of the mass media, in our lives. It 
seems to me profoundly important that we do so. But 
we cannot afford to be naive in our investigations, or to 
confuse judgments with analyses. Society, as Lawrence 
Frank has suggested, must be the patient; and we should 


never forget that “society” includes ourselves. 
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T it the legislature, the ivy-covered halls of medicine, psy 
l HIP chology, education and social work. And into the crowd 
SLAIN SD RATER MR St ed and dark halls where litthe children have been for 


continued from page 9 rotten by society. The thrill of bringing the cleansin 


sunlight of public understandings the vratefulness of 
In lookine back. I see that my personal erowth and 


: aS these parents and children—-the excitement of making a 
iy leadership growth are inseparable. Definite ly a chick 


cultural contribution in one’s own lifetime are riches 


en-or-the-egg which-came-first affair. within the reach of each of us. There for the taking 


No matter. What is important ts that facing lif 


: : 5 It's always such a pleasure lo find someone else eX 
problems, whatever they may be. can enrich our lives 


pressing our unexpressed thoughts Mi Arthur Hill 


and the lives of others. The sad part is that so many : 
, = , a eee ee — educational director of United Cerebral Palsy. in r 


ot us try to dodec out swroblems and so few of us at velop 
7 J I cent discussion at a meeting ol the International Council 
our inner resources until we are forced to. Now, I feel 


sorry for the people who complain that their lives ar ee ee ey ee nee wes 
dull Perhaps what they need is to live on borrowed “The blind can teach us to hear better .. the 
trouble—a real big trouble. Like ours. deaf can teach us to see better The mentally 

lo think that it took a little retarded child to lead retarded can teach us to take better advantage 


me on this great adventure. Through the marble halls of the opportunities we have. 
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THE DATES 


The “Fourth 
National © ONPCrence 


of the 
ADULT EDUCATION ASSOCLITION of the USA. 


/ 


conference theme: “Adult Education for a Free Society” 


HOTEL MORRISON. CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION WRITE TO: 


WARREN SCHMIDT, Conference Coordinator, Adult Education Association of the U.S.A. 
1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 
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hostility 


visuals 


and bibliographies 


organize and conduct recreational pro 


® By special arrangement with the 
leading publishers of educational 


books ADULT LEADERSHIP is able to 


supply its readers with significant 
books on group leadership, adult 
education, personal development, and 
social issues. Write BOOK POST for 


your special book needs. Use the 


convenient form below to order books 


listed on this page. 


(HB-1) POWER OF WORDS H-4) 
By Stuart Chase 
About the latest findings in communi By Richard W. Poston 

how to understand better; how 

to listen how to translate “gobbledy effective 

308 pages, $3.95 
(H-11) LIVING WITHOUT HATE W-2) 
Alfred J. Morrow 


learned about group tension and 


2) EFFECTIVE HOME-SCHOOL 


RELATIONS 


By James L. Hymes, Jr (HM-1) 
Psychology of parent-teacher relation 
principles for effective home By Franklyn 
school relations comprehensive bib- 
liography of pamphlets, books, audio 


272 pages, $4.65 


(HM-2)HANDBOOK OF GROUP 


DISCUSSION 
By R. H. Wagner and C. Arnold By 
How to select topics, lead discussions 
insure participation types of discus dustrial 
situations practice exercises around 


322 pages, $2.75 leaders can 


RECREATION ACTIVITIES 


FOR ADULTS 
National Recreation Association HANDBOOK 
Avery and Frank W 


A complete guide to club work 
how to organize clubs 


HH-1) 


fun book for mixed groups at By H.M 
iome, club, school, church. Shows how 
to enjoy hundreds of indoor and outdoor 
games, sports, and hobbies plan, 


178 pages, $3.00 
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c/o ADULT LEADERSHIP 
BOOK POST 743 N. Wabash Avenue, Chicago 11, Iilinois 


| am enclosing my check/money order for $ ; 
Please send me the books whose code numbers | heve listed below. 


(See code numbers preceding titles.) 


No. of copies ™ ( ) ( ) ( 
ie numbers» ( )(  ) ( 


PLEASE PRINT 


DEMOCRACY 


Guide to Citizen Action 


Detailed instructions about organizing 
community 
action 


GROUPS 
What social science and social action By Audrey and Harleigh Trecker 


Treats the why’s of democratic lead 
269 pages, $3.50 ership as well as the how’s of publicity, 
hinancing 


of group work 167 pages, $3.00 


GROUP LEADERSHIP AND 
DEMOCRATIC 
S. Haiman 


suggestions 
improve 


(H-12) EXECUTIVE 


Chris Argyris 


LEADERSHIP 


him and how they 
praisal 
learn from this 


THE CLUBWOMAN'S 


rograms, select topics and methods 
public relations 
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(M-1) PRACTICAL PUBLIC 

SPEAKING 

By E. E. White and C. R. Henderlider 
Deals with methods of gathering ma 

terials, using audio-visual aids, delivery 

etc., in a variety of public speaking set 


tings 360 pages, $3.50 


(DD-1) THE JUVENILE OFFENDER 
By Clyde B. Vedder 

The only published book which makes 
available in one volume selected and 
valuable writings by today’s specialists 


in delinquency problems 


576 pages, $6.00 


(CH-3) THE DYNAMICS OF 
GROUPS AT WORK. By Herbert A 
Thelen. $6.00 


(D-3) AUDIO-VISUAL METHODS 
REVISED. By Edgar A. Dale. $6.25 


(UC-1) CIVIC EDUCATION IN THE 
UNITED STATES. A Directory of 403 


National Organizations, $3.00 


(A-4) DEMOCRACY IN THE HOME 
By Christine Beasley. $3.50 


(W-5) GROUP WORK IN THE IN 
STITUTION: A Challenge. By Gisela 
Konopka. $4.50 


(H-14) HOW TO WRITE REPORTS 
By Calvin D. Linton. $3.00 


(W-6) GUIDE LINES FOR GROUP 
LEADERS: The Why and How of 
Group Work. By Janet and Clyde Mur 
ray. $3.95 


(H-15) BUILDING A BETTER HOME 
TOWN: A Program of Community Selt 
Analysis and Selt-Help By H. Clay 
Tate. $3.50 


(W-7) GUIDANCE THROUGH 
DRAMA: A Series of Tested and Ap 
proved Plays to Illuminate Family 
Child-School Problems By M. Jerry 
Wertss $3.95 


(H-13) THE RETIREMENT HAND 
BOOK. By Joseph C. Buckley. $3.95 


(A-3) RECREATION FOR THE AG 
ING. By Arthur Williams. $3.00 


(H-1) HELPING OLDER PEOPLE 
ENJOY LIFE. By James H. Woods 
$2.50 


(W-3) THE ROLE OF GROUPS IN 
WORLD RECONSTRUCTION By 
Charles Hendry. $2.75 


(W-4) YOU'RE THE SPEAKER: A 
Handbook on Effective Speaking for All 
Business and Social Occasions. By Vera 
Gough. $2.50 


(D-1) ADULT EDUCATION: The 
Community Approach By Paul H 
Sheats, Clarence D. Jayne, atid Ralph 
B. Spence. $5.75 


(MG-1) LET’S TALK SENSE ABOUT 
OUR SCHOOLS, by Paul Woodring 
$3.50 


(H-5) HOW TO TALK WITH PEO- 
PLE, by Irving J]. Lee. $2.50 


(CH-1) THE GOD IN YOU, by Ker 
mit Eby. Cloth, $2.50; paper, $1.75 


(H-10) TRAINING IN COMMUNITY 
RELATIONS, by Ronald Lippitt. $3.50 
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